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LETTER    L 


Gentlemen, 
'T^HE  reprefentatives  of  your  nation,  zea- 
lous to  diftinguifh  themfelves  as  the 
patrons  of  liberty,  and  the  friends  of  the 
oppreffed  and  perfecuted,  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  have  done  me  the  honour  of 
making  me  a  citizen  of  France ;  and  many 
of  your  departments,  conceiving  much  too 
highly  of  me,  and  miftaking  my  talents,  did  me 
the  farther  honour  of  inviting  me  to  take  a  feat 
in   your  Conventional  Affembly.     Though, 
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conlcioiis  of  my  incapacity  to  difcharge  the 
duties  of  this  appointment,  and  unwilling  to 
abandon  a  fituation  of  fome  ufefulnefs  in  this 
country,  I  decluied  this  honour,  I  accepted 
with  gratitude  that  of  citizen/hip  for  myfelf, 
as  well  as  for  my  fon  ;  and,  willing  to  do 
every  thing  in  my  power  for  the  country  that 
has  fo  generouily  adopted  me,  I  fhall  run  the 
riik  of  being  lefs  favourably  thought  of  by 
fome  of  you,  by  addrefling  you  on  a  fubje£t 
which  I  conceive  to  be  of  infinite  importance 
to  all  mankind,  though  it  appears  to  be  too 
much  overlooked,  or  grofsly  mifunderftood, 
by  the  greateft  part  of  the  French  nation. 
You  to  whom  I  particularly  addrefs  thefe  Let' 
iers,  viz.  the  Philofophers  and  Politicians y  will 
fmile,  and  fome  of  you  perhaps  will  proceed 
no  farther,  when  I  fay  that  this  fubjedl  is  that 
of  religion. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  very  term  religion 
will  give  many  of  you  difguft.  Nor  do  I 
wonder  at  it,  when  I  confider  how  much  the 
thing  has  been  abufed,  and  how  much  the 
interefted  and  artful  have  availed  themfelves 

of 
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of  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  reft  of 
the  world  with  refped  to  it,  fo  that  the 
grofleft  impofitions  have  long  pafTed  for  leri- 
ous  truth. 

Such,  however,  you  well  know  to  have 
been  the  cafe  with  refpe6l  to  philofophy,  and 
efpecially  chemiftry,  though  the  age  of  myf- 
tery  and  deception  in  this  bufinefs  is  now  over, 
and  rational  and  ufeful  fcience  has  taken  place 
of  folemn  pretenfions,  abfurd  fyftems,  and 
idle  tricks.  But  becaufe  we  now  hear  no 
more  of  the  art  of  tranfrnuiifjg  metals,  or  of 
the  elixir  vita-,  which  were  the  great  objects 
of  the  chemifts  of  the  lafl:  age,  do  we  aban- 
don every  thing  that  bears  the  name  of  che-' 
mijlryf  Neither,  then,  ought  we  to  difcard 
every  thing  that  bears  the  name  of  religion^ 
becaufe  we  have  exploded  fuperrtition  and 
prieftcraft. 

The  objeds  of  religion  are  unqueftionably 
of  infinite  magnitude,  compared  to  which 
every  thing  relating  to  philofophy  and  che- 
miftry  is  as  nothing.     If  there  be  a  God,  a ' 
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providence,  and  a  future  flate,  which  are  the 
objeds  of  religion,  it  muft  be  of  the  greateft 
coiifequence  to  men  to  be  apprized  of  them. 
For  befides  that  they  are  fubje6ts  of  the 
greateft  fubUmity  in  themfeives,  and  mofl 
deferving  of  our  attention  and  contemplation 
as  rational  beings,  our  knowledge  of  them  is 
of  the  greateft  ufe  to  dire6l  our  practice,  and 
enable  us  to  fecure  our  greateft  happinefs. 

I  am  far,  however,  from  being  willing  to 
dazzle  your  minds  with  a  difplay  of  the  mag- 
nitude, and  interefting  nature,  of  the  objeds 
that  I  would  recommend  to  your  attention. 
Be  as  much  upon  your  guard  againft  deception 
as  you  poffibly  can.     It  behoves  you  to  be  fo, 
and  the  more,  in  proportion  to  the  importance 
of  the  fubjedt.     But  be  upon  your  guard  alfo 
againft  deep-rooted  prejudices  with  refpedl  to 
a  fubje6l  that  you   muft  acknowledge   you 
have  not  much  confidered.    Take  nothing  for 
granted,  either  from  your  nurfes,  from  bold 
atheiftical  writers,   who  abound  among  you, 
or  from  myfelf.     But  whatever  means  you 
apply  to  deted  error,  and  inveftigate  truth, 
7  in 
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in  other  cafes,  apply  them  here ;  and  admit 
nothing  for  true  but  when  the  reafons  in  fa- 
vour of  it  (hall  be  fuperior  to  thofe  againfl  it. 

I  will  even  put  the  matter  on  this  fair  iiTue. 
I  invite  you  to  admit  nothing  but  what  fhall 
appear  to  be  leaft  contrary  to  natural  analogy^ 
and  confequently  to  prob ability.  For  I  main- 
tain that,  as  unbelievers  in  revealed  reU^ion, 
you  admit  what  is  more  contrary  to  common 
experience,  and  daily  obfervation,  than  I  do. 
1  well  know  you  laugh  at  the  idea  of  mira- 
cles ;  but  I  fay  that  it  will  be  found,  upon 
inquiry,  that  you  believe  in  greater  miracles 
than  myfelf.  This  you  muft  acknowledge  to 
be  a  fair  iffue,  and  upon  this  I  freely  put  every 
queftion  between  us. 

I  am,  ^c. 
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LETTER    II. 

Of  the  Being  of  a  God. 

GENTLEMEN, 

TT7HEN  I  fay  that  there  is  a  Gody  I  mean 
that  there  is  an  intelhgent  author  of 
nature,  and  1  maintain  that  it  is  moft  agree- 
able to  natural  analogy  to  admit  this.  Be- 
caufe  marks  of  defgn,  which  we  univerfally 
confider  as  indications  of  mind,  are  as  confpi- 
cuous  in  the  works  of  nature,  as  in  thofe 
of  art. 

Would  any  perfon,  after  confidering  the 
fl-ru6ture  and  obvious  ule  of  a  tele/cope,  main- 
tain that  it  was  made  without  any  deiign, 
and  not  intended  to  give  us  a  diftin£l  view  of 
remote  objefts,  and  therefore  that  it  proves 
the  exiflence  of  a  mind  in  which  that  defign 
was  form.ed,  previous  to  the  conftru^lion  of 
the  inftrument  ?  Can  the  fame  perfon,  then, 
confider  the  flrudure  of  the  eye,  and  not  fay 
^  that 
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that  it  was  a  work  of  defign  alio,  its  ufe  be- 
ing exaflly  fimilar  to  that  of  the  telefcopc, 
and  at  leaft  as  well  adapted  to  aiifwer  its  end? 
Are  not,   alfo,  hands,  feet,  and  every  other 
part  of  the  hunnan  body,  as  clearly  adapted  to 
anfwer  their  feveral  purpofes  ?  May  not  the 
fame  obfervation   be   made  with    refpect    to 
every  part  of  nature  ?  Is  not  every  thing  we 
fee  a  part  of  one  great  whole  r   Does  there 
not,  then,  exift  a  mind  capable  of  compre- 
hending this  whole,  and  a  caufe  that  produced 
the  whole  r   Is  it  not  as  abfurd  to  fay  that  the 
vifible  univerfe  had  no  caufe  without  itfelt, 
as  that  a  telefcope  had  none  ? 

Whatever  difficulty  may  attend  the  farther 
queftion,  zv/jcit  was  the  caufe  of  this  caufe ^ 
thus  far  we  proceed  on  the  clearefl:  grounds, 
followinof  the  moll  indubitable  analogies  ;  and 
difficult  as  it  may  be  to  conceive  that  this 
great  caufe  of  all  things  exifts,  and  ha.>  ex- 
ited, uncaufcd  from  all  eternity,  it  is  not  fo 
difficult  as  to  believe  that  any  thing  could  be- 
gin to  be  without  any  caufe  ;  for  tins  you 
cannot  but  acknowledge  to  be  an  abfolute  im- 
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poflibility.  For  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
nothing  had  exifled,  nothing  could  have  ex- 
ifled.  The  actual  exiftence,  therefore,  of 
fuch  a  world  as  this  cf  which  we  make  a  part, 
a  world  which  bears  every  polTible  mark  of 
the  moft  exquifue  defign,  is  an  irrefragable 
proof  that  there  exifts,  and  has  exifted  from 
all  eternity,  a  Being  poflefled  of  a  mind  capa- 
ble of  comprehending  it,  and  that  muft  be 
deemed  the  proper  author  of  it. 

That  we  do  not  fee  this  great  Being,  is  no 
evidence  of  his  non-exiftence.  For  as  many 
things  do  not  affed  fome  of  our  fenfes,  which 
are  the  inlets  of  all  our  ideas,  others  may 
elude  them  all.  Nor  is  it  of  any  moment 
whatever  in  what  kind  o^  fubjlance  the  attri- 
butes of  power  and  iutelligence,  which  we 
muft  afcribe  to  the  author  of  the  vifible  uni- 
verfe,  relide.  In  fa6l,  we  know  nothing:  of 
^^ny  fubjiance^  having  no  idea  of  any  thing  but 
what  we  call  properties^  which,  as  we  fay, 
inhere  in,  or  belong  to,  the  feveral  things,  or 
lubftances,  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  It  is 
enough  for  us  that  there  are  evident  marks  of 
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defio"!!  in  what  we  fee,  to  infer  the  exigence 
of  a  JeJIgning  caufe,  whatever  that  canfe  be, 
and  whether,  with  refpedl  to  its  fubftance, 
it  be  vifible  or  invifible,  tangible  or  intan- 
gible, &c.  &c.  &c. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER     III. 

Of  the  Attributes  and  Providence  of  God. 

GENTLEMEN, 

A  DMITTING  the  being  of  a  God,  or  a 
principle  of  intelligence  in  the  Univerfe, 
we  muft  judge  of  the  defigns  of  this  Being  as 
we  would  of  thofe  of  any  other,  viz.  by  the 
charadler  of  his  works.  And  the  works  of 
nature,  1  think  you  cannot  but  admit  with 
me,  are  the  works  of  a  benevolent  author ; 
all  percipient  creatures  being  formed  capable 
of  enjoyments  iuited  to  their  nature,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  the  means  of  procuring  them,  and 
alfo  of  avoiding,  or  mitigatnig,  the  evils  to 
which  they  are  neceflarily  expofed. 

The 
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The  more  we  fee  into  the  oeconomy  of 
nature,  the  more  fenfible  we  are  that  all  evil 
is  fubfervient  to  good,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  infeparable  from  it;  fothat,  for  any 
thing  that  appears,  the  moft  benevolent  Being 
would  not  have  conftituted  the  univerfe  other- 
wife  than  it  is.  That  we  fhould  not  be  able 
to  fee  the  ufes  of  all  particular  evils,  and 
{hould  not  be  able  to  comprehend  the  whole 
of  fo  immenfe  a  fyftem  as  that  of  the  univerfe, 
cannot  appear  furprifing,  when  one  man  is 
not  always  able,  without  particular  inftruc- 
tion,  to  comprehend  the  works  of  another 
man. 

It  is  alfo  moft  agreeable  to  analogy  to  afcribe 
the  whole  univerfe  to  one  author^  on  account 
of  the  uniformity  that  is  evident  through  the 
whole,  and  the  fubferviency  of  one  part  to 
another,  immenfe  as  this  great  whole  is,  and 
incomprehenfible  as  the  great  Author  of  it 
muft  be.  If  it  would  be  unreafonable  to  fup- 
pofe  that  one  being  formed  the  head  of  a  man, 
another  the  hands,  and  others  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  body,  equally  unreafonable  would 
8  it 
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it  be  to  fuppofe  that  one  being  formed  the 
earth,  another  the  plants,  another  the  fowls, 
and  others  the  land  and  fea  animals  belons:in2: 
to  it ;  fince  they  are  all  intimately  related  to, 
and  conneded  with,  each  other,  and  in  fa6t 
are  only  parts  oi  one  whole.  If  we  carry  our 
views  farther,  we  fliall  fee  the  reafonablenefs 
of  concluding  that  the  earth  and  the  moon, 
the  fun  and  the  planetary  fyftem,  nay  the  {y{- 
tems  of  funs,  and  every  thing  comprifed  in 
the  whole  univerfe,  had  but  one  and  the  fame 
author;  fince  the  fame  law  of  gravitation,  and 
probably  many  other  laws,  connecl  them  all. 

Farther,  as  no  intelligent  being  does  any 
thing  without  fome  view,  or  defign,  we  muft 
conclude  that  every  thing  in  nature  has  its 
fpecific  and  proper  ufes  ;  that  nothin'^  was 
formed  in  vain  ;  the  mod  inconfiderable  arti- 
cle, as  it  may  appear  to  us,  being  as  effential 
to  the  whole  as  the  larger  and  more  promi- 
nent parts.  And  as  the  laws  of  nature  muft 
be  intimately  known  to  the  Author  of  them, 
he  mufl  forefee  every  thing  that  can  come  to 
pafs,  and  muft  have  planned  QV^ry  thing  that 
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comes  to  pafs  from  the  beginning,  fo  that  no- 
thing can  ever  oppofe  his  defign.  This  is 
what  we  call  the  do£lrine  of  an  univerfal  and 
particular  Providence,  or  the  adaptation  of  all 
things,  and  of  all  events,  to  the  defigns  of  that 
great  Being  v^'ho  planned,  and  who  prefides 
over,  the  whole.  This  is  a  truth  no  lefs 
clear  and  indubitable,  tt^an  it  is  fublime,  and 
confounding  to  our  underflandings. 

I  frequently  read  the  writings  of  your 
atheiftical  philoiophers,  that  I  may  clearly 
underlland,  and  enter  into,  your  views  and 
feelings.  I  wi(h  you  would  do  the  fame  with 
refpe6t  to  our  writings.  In  your  endeavours 
to  exclude  the  idea  of  a  defigning  caufe  from 
the  univerfe,  I  perceive  much  embarraiTment 
and  contradidion,  when  you  would  fubfti- 
tute  the  term  Nature  for  that  of  God.  You 
are  ftruck  with  the  manifefl:  wonders  of  na- 
ture, and  look  no  farther.  I  fee  the  fame 
wonders,  but  they  lead  me  to  revere  the  great 
Author  of  nature,  that  fnind  which  compre- 
hends the  whole.  You  fee  nothing  in  nature 
but  effe^s,     I  revere  the  caufe.     What  you 
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afcribe  to  a  blind  undefigning  principle,  fome- 
thing  that  bears  no  analogy  to  what  we  call 
min^,   or   per/on,    1  afcribe    to   a  proper   in- 
telligent Being,  a  Being,   whom  I  confider, 
and  am  happy  in  coniidering,  as  ever  prefent 
with   me,  and  attentive   to   me,    and   to  all 
things ;  who  brought  me  into  being  for  the 
moil  benevolent  purpofes,  and  who  will  con- 
duct me  through  all  the  flages  of  it.     You 
fee  nothing  around  you  but  fomething  to  gaze 
at.     I  look  beyond   all  this,  to  a  Being,  or 
a  perfon,  that  I  can  fpeak  to,  the  object  of 
my  gratitude,  my  attachment,  and  my  con- 
fidence. 

Acknowledge  then,  that  whatever  elfe  you 
may  think  of  my  fentiments,  they  make  me 
happier  than  yours  can  pofTibly  make  you ; 
efpecially  when  it  is  added,  that,  in  my  ideas, 
the  prefent  life  is  by  no  meafis  the  whole,  nay, 
but  the  very  infancy  of  my  exiftence,  and  that 
the  great  Being  who  made  me,  and  who  has 
placed  me  in  a  fchool  of  difcipline  here,  will 
not  leave  me  in  the  grave,  but  produce  me 
again,  in  circumftances  much  more  favourable 
than  the  prefent. 

Here, 
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Here,  I  am  fenfible,  you  will  fmile  again  % 
liut  attend  to  what  I  (hall  obferve  on  this  fub- 
je(St  in  mj  next  Letters. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER     IV. 

Of  the  Evidence  of  the  Miracles  performed  in 
Attejiation  of  the  Jewijh  and  Chrijiian  Re^ 
ligion, 

GENTLEMEN, 

A  DMITTING  the  being  of  a  God,  and 
■^  his  conilant  Providence,  you  afk  me  what 
evidence  1  have  of  a  future  fate.  I  anfwer 
(and  1  beg  you  will  not  revolt  at  my  language, 
but  have  the  patience  to  hear  me  out)  the  ex- 
prefs  declaration  of  God  himfelf,  that  he  will 
raife  men  from  the  dead  at  a  future  period, 
and  that  he  will  then  render  unto  them  ac- 
cording to  their  works;  and  you  cannot  doubt 
the  power  of  the  Author  of  nature  to  do  this. 

If  you  alk  me  the  evidence  of  *-his,  which 
I  know  you  will  think  a  ftrange  affertion,  I 

anfwer. 
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aiifwer,  that  this  has  been  declared  by  men 
who  were  commiffioned  by  God  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  and  who  proved  their  miffion  from  him 
by  fuch  works  ^ as  God  only,  the  Author  of 
nature,  could  perform,  viz.  real  miracks,  aiv 
evidence  of  a  power  that  could  controul  the 
laws  of  nature. 

Again,  the  proof  that  fuch  miracles  have 
been  wrought  is  fuch  tefilmony  as  cannot  be 
denied  without  admitting  ftill  greater  mira- 
cles, viz.  that  numbers  of  perfons,  the  beft 
qualified  to  judge  of  them,  and  who  had  no 
motive  to  impofe  upon  others,  atteft  their 
reality.  Since,  to  fuppofe  that  all  thofe  per- 
fons were  either  deceived  themfelves,  or  con- 
curred in  a  fcheme  to  impofe  upon  others, 
would  be  more  evidently  contrary  to  the 
known  courfe  of  nature  refpefting  mankind 
(who  we  muft  take  for  granted  have  been  the 
fame  in  all  ages)  than  the  reality  of  the  mira- 
cles which  they  atteft  ;  this,  when  all  the 
circumflances  of  the  cafe  are  attentively  con- 
iidered,  being  a  more  manifeil:  violation  of 
the  eftablidied  laws  of  nature,  than  the  other, 
and  for  no  rational  end. 

For 
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For  example,  that  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Jews,  confifting  at  that  time  of  fix  hundred 
thoufand  men,   befides  women  and  children, 
fhould  believe  that,  after  feeing  many  miracles 
performed  in  Egypt,  they  all  walked  through 
the  Red  Sea,  while  the  waters  divided  to  make 
them  way  ;  that  they  all  heard  the  diflin<5t 
articulate  pronunciation  of  the  ten  command- 
ments from  mount   Sinai ;    that   after  conti- 
nuing" in  the  wildernefs  forty  years,  during 
which  they  were  witnefles  of  feveral  other 
miracles,    they  all   went   through   the   river 
Jordan  as  they  had  through  the  Red  Sea ; 
that   they   fliould  obferve   the  Paflbver,  and 
other  annual  cuftoms,  in  commemoration  of 
thofe  events,  and  preferve  among   them   to 
this  day  books  containing  a  dill:in6t  narrative 
of  thefe  events,  univerfally,  and  at  all  times, 
believed  to  be  written  at  the  time  while  the 
events  were  recent,  are  fadts  of  this  nature, 

Jews  are  men^  and  they  were  by  no  means 
previoufly  difpofed  to  believe  any  thing  of  the 
kind  above  mentioned,  or  to  pra6life  the  reli- 
gious rites  enjoined  upon  them  in  confequence 

of 
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of  them.  And  therefore  that  their  minds 
fhould  be  univerfally  impreffed  with  this  be- 
lief, without  a  fufficient  caufe,  in  the  reahty  of 
the  events,  would  be  a  proper  miracle,  nay  a 
complication  of  miracles,  of  the  mofl:  extra- 
ordinary nature.  And  what  makes  the  cafe 
more  extraordinary  flill,  it  would  be  a  feries 
of  miracles  wrought  for  no  end ;  whereas  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  books  of  Mofes  had 
a  great  and  worthy  objed,  viz.  to  imprefs  the 
minds  of  the  Jewifii  nation,  and  through 
them  thofe  of  other  nations,  with  the  firm 
belief  of  the  fupremacy  of  one  true  God,  the 
maker  of  all  things,  and  of  his  providence  in 
conducing  the  affairs  of  men. 

Alfo,  the  miracles  performed  by  Chrifl, 
the  great  objecl  of  whofe  miffion  was  the  re- 
velation of  a  future  flatc  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nilhments,  are  lefs  extraordinary,  and  lefs 
contrary  to  the  common  courfe  of  nature, 
than  the  firm  belief  of  lo  many  thou- 
fands  of  perfons,  previoufly  difpofed  as  they 
all  were,  that  fuch  miracles  were  wrought ; 
when  they  had  every  opportunity,  and  every 

C  motive, 
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motivT,  that  men  could  have  to  fatisfy  them- 
felves  concerning  their  truth,  on  the  fuppo- 
fition  that  no  I'uch  miracles  were  wrous^ht. 
And  the  reality  of  their  belief  cannot  be  quef- 
tioned,  fince  they  facrificed  every  thing  that 
men  hold  dear  to  them  in  life,  and  many  of 
them  life  itfelf,  to  their  belief. 

The  miracle,  for  fo  I  muft  call  it,  of  {o 
many  perfons  deceiving  themfelves  and  others, 
could  not  have  been  calculated  for  any  other 
purpofe  than  that  of  7nere  delufion^  without 
any  rational  object  whatever.  Whereas  the 
miracles  on  which  the  belief  of  Chriflianity  is 
eftabliflied  had  the  crreateft  and  moft  glorious 
object  that  can  be  conceived,  viz.  the  giv- 
ing mankind  a  juft  idea  of  their  future  def- 
tination,  {hewing  them  that  this  life  is  but 
the  infancy  of  their  being,  and  that  they  are 
to  be  educated  for  an  immortal  life  hereafter. 
The  full  perfuafion  of  thefe  great  truths 
gives  an  unfpeakable  dignity  to  the  human 
character ;  it  adds  greatly  to  the  true  enjoy- 
ment of  this  life,  and  in  a  manner  annihilates 
all  its  pains  and  troubles,  as  well  as  tends  to  pre- 
pare them  for  their  future  flate. 

This 
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This  was  an  obj^a:  worthy  of  the  author  of 
the  human  race,  and  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complifhed   by  any  other   than  fupernatural 
means;  no  appearances  in  nature  giving  us 
any  rational  ground  to  exped  that  we  fhall 
fcvive  the  grave.     Nothing,  however,  could 
be   better    calculated   to    produce  this    bdief 
than  fuch  miracles   as  Chnfr  ^^■rought,  and 
^»imfeJf,  the  great  preacher  of  the  do6lnne, 
dymg  in  order  to  exemplify  in  his  own  per- 
ion,  that  refurredion  which  he  was  autho- 
nfed  to  promife  to  all.     Had  the  moft  incre- 
dulous of  mankind  been  aiked  what  evidence 
of  a  future  hfe   would    fatisfy  them,    they 
could   not   have  demanded   any   thin-  more 
than   this;    nor,   as  I  have  didinaiy^'lliewn 
in  my  Di/cour/e  on  the  Refurreclion  of  Jefus 
could  they  have  demanded  any  ftronoer  cvi' 
dence  of  any  fac^,' than    that  which  divine 
I  rovidence  has  actually  provided  for  this ;  fo 
that  its  credibility  fhould  be  Wronger,  elpe- 
cially  in  remote  ages,  and  to  the  end  of  time. 

I  am,   &c. 


BETTER 
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LETTER    IV. 

Cautions  againjl  fuperficlal  Reafoning  on  this 

Subjeu, 

GENTLEMEN, 

TT  is  nor  my  intention,  in  thefe  Letters  to 
enter  i-ato  a  detail  of  Uie  evidences  of  re- 
vealed relifrion.  This  I  have  done,  in  a  great 
meafure,  in  other  publications  ;  but  only  to 
give  you  vi'hat  1  apprehend  many  of  you  have 
not  at  prelent,  viz.  fome  idea  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  fubjedt,  and  the  nature  of  the 
evidence,  in  crdcr  to  induce  you  to  make 
farther  inquiries  concerning  it  ;  and  I  wifh 
vou  to  do  this  with  the  dilio-ence  and  rigour 
that  the  cafe  requires. 

Be  perfuadcd,  then,  to  examine  with  due 
care  and  impartiality  the  evidence  of  the  facfts 
on  Vv'hich  revealed  religion  is  founded,  as  you 
would  do  with  refpccl  to  any  other  intereft- 
ing  iacls  of  the  fame  hiftorical  nature.     It  is 

acknow- 
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acknowledged  that  the  facls  recorded  in  the 
books  of  icripture  are  not  analogous  to  any 
that   now    fall    under   our    oblervation,    and 
that,  therefore,  they  require  a  proportionably 
ftroneer  evidence.     But   then   you  will   find 
the   evidence   to  be    proportionably  flronger 
than  that  for  ordinary  fa6ls  ;  no  other  fads  re- 
corded in  hiflory  being  nearly  lo  well  atteft- 
ed.   Circumftanced  as  the  primitive  Chriftians 
were,   we  cannot  doubt  but  that  both  they, 
and  their  enemies,  felt  themfelves  deeply  in- 
terefled  in  afcertaining  the  truth  with  refpecl 
to  them.     In  confequence  of  this  fituation, 
we  may  be  well  aiTured  that   no  other  facts 
whatever  underwent  a  thoufandth  part  of  the 
fcrutiny  that,   from  the  nature  of  the  cafe, 
thefe  muji  have  done  j  and  while  they  were 
recent,   fo  that  the  examination  was  the  moll: 
eafy.     Both   the  perfeciited  and  the  perfecu- 
tors  would  do  every  thing  that  their  oppofite 
interefts  could   fuggeft   to  prove,  or  to  dif- 
prove,    the   miracles  appealed   to.     And   we 
fee   that   after  a  conteft  of  three  centuries, 
when  Chriftianity  had  all  the  powers  of  the 
world,  and  all  the  learning  of  it  too,  to  con- 

C  3  tend 
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tend  with,  it  prevailed,  and  eflablifhed  itfeif. 
What  could  this  be  owing  to  but  the  power 
of  truth  ?  for  it  had  no  other  advantage 
whatever. 


Do  not  content  yourfclves  with  faying  that 
mankind  have  always  been  the  dupes  of 
impofition,  fo  that  there  is  no  occafion  to 
trouble  yourfelves  with  inquiring  by  what 
means  they  were  impofed  upon  in  this,  or 
any  other  particular  cafe.'* 


(( 


Credulity  is  an  atfeclion  of  the  human 
mind  that  well  deferves  to  be  confidered  by 
philofophers.  Like  other  effe&s,  this  muft 
have  a  fixed  caufe.  And  the  only  reafon  why 
men  become  difpofed  to  believe  without  much 
inquiry,  is  an  idea,  acquired  by  themfelves,  or 
received  from  others  for  whofe  opinion  they 
have  a  refpe£l,  that  fln<^  inquiry  was  not 
necefiary ;  the  thing  to  which  their  aflent  is 
demanded  being  fo  analogous  to  other  un- 
doubted events,  that  a  flight  evidence  is  fuf- 
ficient.  This,  however,  fuppofes  that  the 
credibility  of  fome  events  to  which  thele  are 

analogous 
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analogous  was  originally  well  eftablifhed. 
Confequently,  the  too  eafy  belief  of  extraor- 
dinary events  affords  a  pretty  ftrong  prefump- 
tion,  that,  though  not  the  events  in  quef- 
tion,  yet  that  others  limilar  to  them,  were 
well  authenticated. 

If  we  fee  any  perfon,  by  his  knowledge  of 
philofophy,  chemiflry,  fleight  of  hand,  or  any 
other  naeans,  do  things  that  aftonilh  us,  we 
give  the  clofefl  attention  to  the  fads,  and  do 
not  admit  them  at  firft  without  very  particu- 
lar evidence.  But  having  feen  them,  or  been 
by  any  other  means  fully  fatisfied  of  their  rea- 
lity, we  do  not  think  it  necefTary  to  make 
the  fame  ftridt  examination  of  fimilar  fa£ls, 
reported  to  be  performed  by  the  fame  perfon, 
by  thofe  in  connexion  with  him,  or  by  fimi- 
lar means.  They  are  then  coniidered  as  com- 
mon events,  being  agreeable  to  a  new  ana^ 
logy  of  things.  ^ 

The  readinefs,  therefore,  with  which  the 
reports  of  miracles  faid  to  be  wrought  by  your 
faints  in  the  dark  ages,  in  which  there  is  rea- 
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fon  to  fufpedl  grofs  miftake,  or  impofition, 
will  afford  a  philofopher  an  argument  for  be- 
lieving that,  in  lome  preceding  age,  real  mi- 
racles had  been  wrought,  and  that  the  credit 
of  them  had  been  well  eflabliflied.  For  fuch 
would  be  the  neceffdry  effedl  of  the  reality 
of  the  miracles  of  Chrift  and  of  the  apodles. 
Thefe  being  admitted,  the  credulity  of  the 
Chriflian  world  with  refpe^l  to  fubfequent 
miracles  followed  of  courfe,  but  not  upon  any 
other  fuppofition. 

In  a  fimilar  manner  I  account  for  your  in-  ^ 

credulity  with  refpe6l  to  all  miracles.  You 
have  sriven  no  attention  to  the  evidence  of  the 
original  and  well  authenticated  miracles,  but 
only  to  that  of  the  fubfequent  and  fabulous 
ones;  and  feeing  reafon  to  difbelieve  thefe, 
you  have  been  led  by  a  falfe  analogy  to  fuf- 
pe«ft  all.  But  without  confidering  the  prefent 
fl:ate  of  things,  you  Ihould  place  yourfelves  in 
the  fituation  of  a  philofopher  at  the  time  of 
the  promulgation  of  Chriflianity,  and  exa- 
mine the  circumll:ances  of  the  original  mira- 
cles, the  credit  of  which  procured  the  too 

eafy 
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eafy  belief  of  the  fabulous  legends,  at  which 
you  fo  juftly  revolt. 

Many  unbelievers,  viewing  things  very  fu- 
perficially,  think  to  fatisfy  themfelves  and 
others  with  faying,  that  ancient  tj-aditlons  are 
never  to  be  depended  upon  ;  that  there  were 
Eg}  ptian  and  Grecian  fables,  as  well  as  Jewifli 
and  Chriilian  ones,  but  that  now  men  of  fenfe 
pay  no  regard  to  any  of  them. 

But  they  do  not  attend  to  the  obvious  and 
important  diftin(ftion  between  tradition  and 
hiflory,  between  opinions  taken  up  a  long 
time  after  a  fuppofed  event,  and  written  re- 
cords of  tranfa6tions  coeval  with  them  ;  and 
this  is  precifely  the  difference  between  the 
fabulous  hiflories  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  and 
the  Mofaic  and  Chriftian  hiftories.  For  it  is 
as  certain  that  the  books  of  Mofes  were  writ- 
ten and  publilhed  to  the  whole  of  the  He- 
brew nation  in  his  Ufe-time,  and  the  hiftory 
of  the  evangeUfls  and  the  A6ls  of  the  Apof- 
tles  in  the  as:e  in  w  hich  the  tranfadtions  were 
recent,  as  that  the  hifrorics  of  Thucydides  and 

Tacitus 
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Tacitus  were  written  and  publifhed  in  the 
fame  circumftances ;  becaufe  the  people  among 
whom  they  were  publifhed  equally  received 
them  as  genuine,  and  thereby  gave  their 
teftimony  to  the  general  truth  of  their  con- 
tents. And  at  no  period  of  time  would  it 
have  been  more  eafy  to  procure  them  the  re- 
ception they  obtained  in  the  one  cafe,  than 
in  the  other. 

As  human  nature  was  the  fame  at  all  times 
that  it  is  at  prefent,  we  may  form  a  judgment 
of  the  difficulty  of  impofing  upon  any  nation, 
or  people,  fuch  hiftories  as  thofe  of  the  fcrip- 
tures  by  a  fuppofition  refpeding  ourfelves. 
Let  any  perfon  then  endeavour  to  perfuade 
the  people  of  this  country,  that  their  ancef- 
tors,  in  fome  remote  period,  paffed  from  Ca- 
lais to  Dover,  by  walking  through  the  fea, 
which  divided  to  make  them  way,  and  let 
him  produce  books  containing  a  circumftantial 
account  of  the  event,  as  written  at  the  time. 
Would  he  be  able  to  procure  any  credit  to 
the  narrative  ?  He  would  certainly  be  laughed 
at  for  his  pains.     In  fa6l,  it  would  be  no  lefs 

difficult 
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difficult  for  him  to  do  this,  than  to  divide  the 
fea,  as  he  had  related.  He  would  find  the 
one  to  be  as  really  impoffible,  as  much  con- 
trary to  the  eftabhfhed  courle  of  nature,  as 
the  other. 

In  like  manner,  let  any  perfon  produce 
books  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  New  Teftament, 
and  fee  if  he  can  gain  fuch  general  credit  to 
them,  as  to  induce  thoufands  of  all  defcrip- 
tions  of  men  to  undergo  the  greatefl:  hard- 
fhips,  and  even  lay  down  their  lives,  for  their 
faith  in  them,  even  in  circumftances  far  more 
favourable  to  his  purpofe  than  thofe  in  which 
the  evangelifts  wrote;  he  would  find  it  as 
eafy  to  raife  the  dead,  as  to  effed  any  fuch 
thing. 

It  requires  only  a  due  attention  to  fac^s, 
fuch  as  no  perfon  who  has  any  faith  in  hif- 
tory  can  deny,  and  to  the  well  known  prin- 
ciples oi  human  nature^  to  perceive  this.  But 
few  unbelievers  in  revelation  have  been  dif- 
pofed  to  pay  this  due  attention  to  either; 
and  in  confequence  of  this  they  really  believe 
jhings  more  extraordinary  in  their  nature,  and 

therefore 
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therefore  more  truly  incredible^  than  the  Jew 
or  the  Chriftian. 

Study,  then,  with  particular  attention  the 
hiftory  of  the  times  in  which  Chriftianity  was 
promulgated.  The  narrative  is  as  circumftan- 
tial,  and  as  open  to  inquiry,  as  that  of  Caefar 
and  Pompey,  or  that  of  any  other  period  of 
antiquity ;  and  you  will  find  indubitable  fads, 
and  innumerable  of  them,  abfolutely  incon- 
fiftent  with  your  hafly  and  random  hypo- 
thelis. 

You  will  find  men  of  all  defcriptions,  and 
of  all  nations,  many  of  them  as  cool  and  fen- 
fible  as  yourfelves,  and  who  had  as  much  at 
flake,  with  refpecl  to  character,  or  fortune, 
as  you  can  have  ;  men  who  had  every  means 
of  informing  themfelves  on  the  fubjedl,  and 
who  evidently  fpared  no  pains  in  doing  fo  ;  fo 
imprefled  with  the  perfuafion  of  the  reality 
of  the  great  events  on  which  the  truth  of 
Chriftianity  is  founded,  that  they  perfifted 
through  life  in  ; 
their  convidlion. 


through  life  in  giving  the  fuUeft  evidence  of 


And 
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And  it  is  particularly  to  be  obferved,  that 
this  was  not  a  perfuaiion  concerning  metaphy- 
Jical  opinions^  of  which  few  per  Ions  are  com- 
petent judges,  but  things  that  were  the  ob- 
jects of  the  fenfes ;  fuch  as  the  inftant  cure  of 
diforders  well  known  to  be  the  nfioft  incura- 
ble, raifing  the  dead  to  life,  and  other  works 
equally  miraculous  and  ftupendous,  in  which 
there  could  be  no  fufpicion  of  fallacy,  and  of 
which  all  perfons  are  equally  judges. 

But  fome  of  your  writers  have  given  fo 
little  attention  to  this  fubjeifl:,  though  it  is 
merely  an  hiH-orical  one,  that  they  have  de- 
nied the  very  exigence  of  Jefus  Chrill:,  have 
afllerted  that  the  very  term  Chrijl  was  bor- 
rowed from  fome  Eaftern  lansfuasre,  bavins: 
the  fame  origin  with  Chrlftnoii^  one  of  the 
C^ods  of  Hindoftan,  and  that  Chrillianitv  is 
only  a  particular  modification  of  the  worlhip 
of  the  fun. 

Serious  as  the  fubjecl  is,   it  is  not  poflible 

to  forbear  fmiling  at  fuch  palpable  ignorance. 

I  (liall  expe6l:  that  the  fame  writers  will  foou 

attempt  to   allegorize  the  hiflory  of  Julius 
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Cjefar,  and  maintain  that  no  fuch  perfon  eVer 
cxifted.  For  there  is  not  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  evidence  for  the  exiftence  of  Julius 
Caefar,  that  there  is  for  that  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
Hereafter  the  hiftory  of  France  itfelf  may  be 
allegorized,  the  very  names  of  Lewis,  De- 
mouricr,  and  Pethion,  may  be  derived  from 
ancient  languages,  and  the  prefent  war  of 
your  republic  againft  the  defpots  of  Europe, 
may  be  faid  to  mean  nothing  more  than  the 
war  of  the  elements  of  nature. 

If  I  had  not  feen  fo  much  of  the  power  oT 
prejudice,  I  (hould  wonder  that  fo  many 
men,  of  unqueftionable  good  fenfe  among 
you,  and  even  able  writers,  fhould  have  given 
fo  little  attention  as  they  have  done  to  ?iatural 
f  rob  ability ,  in  judging  concerning  an  hifto- 
rical  fubje^l. 

The  letter  of  Pliny  the  younger  is  well 
known  to  all  the  learned,  and  its  genuinenefs 
was  never  called  in  queftion ;  and  yet  one 
would  think  that  fome  of  your  writers  againft 
Chriftianity  had  never  heard  of  it.     He  wrote 

about 
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about  A.  D.  1 06,  between  feventy  and  eightv 

years  after  the  death  of  Chrifl.     In  it  he  alks 

advice  of  the    emperor  Trajan    how    to  act 

with   refpevSl   to    the   Chriflians    \\'ho    were 

brought  before  him  ;  and,  fpeaking  of  the  pro- 

grefs  that  the  new  rehgion  had  made  in   his 

province,    Bythinia,    he    fays,    "  Many    of 

'  every  rank,  and  of  both  fexes,  are  accufed, 

'  and  will  be  accufed ;  nor  has  the  contao;ioii 

'  of  this  luperftition  feized  cities  only,   but 

*  leffer  towns  alfo,  and  the  open  country. 
'  Neverthelefs,  it  feems  to  me  that  it  may 
'  be  retrained,  and  corrected.     It  is  certain 

*  that  the  temples,  which  were  almoll:  for- 
'  faken,  begin  to  be  more  frequented,  and 
'  the  facred  folemnities,  after  a  lone  inter- 

*  miflion,  are  revived.  Vidlims  are  every 
'  where  bought  up,  where  for  fome  time 
'  there  were  few  purchafers." 


Could  Chriftianity  have  made  this  amaz- 
ing progrels  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  without 
fierce,  and  againft  every  poffible  mode  of  op- 
pofition,  if  there  had  been  no  fuch  pcrfon  as 
Jefus  Chrifl^,  or  if  there  had  been  no  truth  in 

the 
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the  evangelical  hiflory.  Bythinia  was  not 
very  far  from  Jiidea,  where  it  originated  ; 
and  as  both  countries  were  within  the  fame 
empire,  there  could  not  have  been  wanting 
any  opportunity  of  making  inquiry  into  the 
truth  of  the  facls.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  nearer  we  approach  Jerufalem,  as  at  An- 
tioch  in  Syria,  where  the  impofture,  if  there 
had  been  any,  mud  have  been  more  evident, 
the  more  Chriftians  we  fuid.  That  this 
fliould  have  been  the  cafe  without  there  being; 
fuch  fuch  a  perfon  as  Jefus  Chrift,  or  any 
truth  even  in  the  miraculous  part  of  his 
hiftory,  would  be  more  extraordinary  than 
any  thing  that  is  related  by  the  evangelifts ; 
the  admiffion  of  which  makes  all  the  reft  per- 
fectly eafy  and  natural. 

Mr.  Lequinib,  a  later  writer  than  Mr.  Vol- 
ney,  does  not  deny  the  exiftence  of  Jefus 
Chrlft,  but  what  he  fays  of  him  is  more  im- 
probable than  even  this.  He  reprefents  him 
as  the  wifeft  and  befl;  man  that  ever  lived, 
which  he  certainly  was;  "  one  who  was  ac- 
"  tuated  by  the  moft  fmcere  good  will  to  all 
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''  the  human  race,  teaching  the  great  princi- 
'*  pies  of  moral  equahty,  and  the  purefl:  pa- 
*'  triotiim;  braving  all  dangers,  oppofing  the 
*'  great,  defpifing  alike  glory  and  fortune, 
"  equally  temperate  with  refpeft  to  himfelf, 
*'  beneficent  to  others,  and  fympathizing 
"  with  all;  hated  by  the  powerful,  whom  he 
"  provoked,  perfecuted  by  the  intriguing, 
"  whofe  artifices  he  expofed,  and  put  to 
"  death  by  a  blind  and  deceived  multitude, 
"  for  whom  he  had  always  lived.  This  ge- 
*'  nerous  philanthropic,"  he  fays,  "  who 
"  wholly  facrificed  himfelf  to  the  pubhc 
*'  good,  who  gave  his  whole  exiflence  to  the 
"  unhappy,  and  even  to  his  perfecutors,  never 
**  lied  but  to  teach  virtue." — Prejuges  detruits^ 
p.  286. 

Was  ever  a  character  in  romance  more 
unlike  any  thing  in  nature  than  this  ?  And 
yet  this  was  an  ordinary  Jewifh  carpenter, 
who  had  no  advantage  of  education  or  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  This  man,  Mr.  Lequi- 
nio  fuppofes,  without  any  thing  fupernatural 
about  him,  to  have  acquired  this  moft  extra- 
D  ordinary 
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ordinary  fiiper-humati  difpofition,  a  genero- 
fity  and  magnanimity  exceeding  that  of  all 
the  heroes  and  philofophers  of  antiquity,  to 
have  converted  thoufands  of  his  countrymen 
to  the  belief  not  only  of  his  being  a  prophet, 
or  a  man  infpired  of  God,  but  even  the  Mef- 
Jtah,  whom  before  this  they  had  univerfally 
expe£led  would  be  a  king  and  a  conqueror, 
and  that,  after  dying  in  the  moft  public  man- 
ner, he  rofe  from  the  dead,  as  he  declared 
beforehand  he  fhould  do,  in  confirmation  of 
his  divine  miffion. 

If  a  perfon  of  fo  excellent  a  moral  chara£ler 
could  be  a  mere  impcftor  ;  if  a  man  with  fo 
few  natural  advantages  could  deceive  fo  many 
of  his  countrymen,  all  previoufly  difpofed  to 
reje£l  his  claim,  and  enable  them  to  deceive 
fo  many  more,  of  all  nations,  we  muft  fay 
that  nature,  neither  before  nor  fince  that 
time,  ever  produced  fuch  men,  either  to  de- 
ceive or  to  be  deceived.  It  is  not  however  a 
little  extraordinary,  that  Mr.  Lequinio  (hould 
exprefs  this  high  admiration  of  a  man  who 
directed   liis  whole  life,  and   finally  died,  to 

eflablifh 
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eftablifh  that  very  prejudice  which  he  hlmfelf 
is  labouring  to  dcftroy.  He  certainly  did  not 
judge  of  the  feelings  of  Jefus  Chrifl  by 
his  own. 

Sonae  of  you  may  be  difpofed  to  arraign 
the  condu(fl  of  Providence  in  not  fuperledmg 
the  ufe  of  miracles,  by  fuch  a  general  plan 
of  things  as  fhould  render  them  unneceflkrv 
for  the  moral  inftru61:ion  and  improvement  of 
man.  But,  befides  that  it  might  be  fuffi- 
cient  in  reply  to  this  to  fay,  that  it  is  not 
our  bufinefs  to  di6late  to  the  Author  of  na- 
ture, we  may  eafily  perceive  that  if  an  atten- 
tention,  on  the  part  of  man,  to  the  Author 
of  nature  be  of  any  ufe  to  us,  as  it  evidently 
is,  this  end  is  much  better  gained  by  occa- 
fional  deviations  from  the  laws  of  nature  than 
by  a  rigorous  adherence  to  them. 

Such  is  the  conftitution  of  human  nature, 
(which  we  muil:  take  for  granted  is  the  befr,) 
that  things  of  conftant  occurrence,  and  per- 
fe6lly  regular  in  their  appearance,  do  not 
eafily  excite  particular  attention.     Who  of 
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the  bulk  of  mankind  alks  the  reafon  why  the 
lun   rifes,  why  plants  produce  their   proper 
feeds,  or  feeds  their  refpedlive  plants  ?    But 
nnufual  appearances  excite  univerlal  attention, 
and  we  cannot  be  fatisfied  Vv'ithout  knowing 
why  they  happen.     It  is  very  poflible  for  a 
nation  of  men  to  pafs  their  whole  lives  in  the 
view  of  all  the  wonders  of  nature,  without 
ever  inquiring   after   the  Author  of   nature. 
But  let  their  attention   be  excited  by  prodi- 
gies or  miracles,  and  they  will  be  led  to  re- 
fle£i:  upon  the  fubjedl,  and  thus  come  to  re- 
vere God  in  all  his  works,  thofe  of  common 
providence,  as  well  as  thofe  of  an  extraordi- 
nary nature;  and  thus  a  refpe6l  for  Him  and 
his  laws   may   ix)flefs  their   minds,    and   in- 
fluence their  condudl.     And  no  perfon  is  au- 
thorized  to   fay  that  this  great  end  can   be 
equally  anfwered  without   miracles,  or  occa- 
fional  deviations    from    the   regular   laws  of 
nature. 

Let  me  advife  you,  in  a  more  efpecial  man- 
ner, to  read  with  the  greateft  attention  the 
hiflorical  books  of  fcripture,  and  fee  whether 

they 
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they  bear  any  marks  of  forgery.   If  your  minch 
be   truly  unprejudiced,  you   will  be  fatisfied 
that  no  books  were  ever  written  with  fo  mucii 
mgenuoufnefs,  or  that  have  fo  many  internal 
marks  of  truth.    But  do  not  exped  that,  with 
regard  to  compofition,  and  accuracy  in  other 
things,  they  fhould  be  without  faults.     Con- 
fider  the  manners,  opinions,  and  prejudices  of 
the   times  in  which  they  were  written,  and 
make  due  allowance  for  them.     A  tindure  of 
thefe  is  an  argument  of  their  genuinenefs.  For 
all  that  is  pretended  by  well  informed  Chrif- 
tians  is,  that  the  books  that  are  ufually  termed 
facred,    were  written    by   pious   and   honefl 
men,  well  acquainted   with  the  fads  which 
they  relate,   but  that  they  reafon  about  them 
in   fuch  af  manner  as  i't  was  natural   that   per- 
Ibns  in  their  circumftances  would  do.     Dif- 
ferent writers  alfo,  like  all  other  genuine  ori- 
ginal hiftorians,  relate  fads  with  the  fame  va- 
riations, with  refped  to  order,  and  lefs  im- 
portant circumftances,    when  thev  ao-ree  in 
every  thing  of  real  confequence. 

Confider  alfo  that  no  writer  is  properly  re- 
^  3  Iponfible 
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fponfible  but  for  what  he  relates  as  of  his  own 
knowledge,  or  the  events,  and  tranfa6lions, 
of  his  own  times.  The  hiflory  of  Mofes,  for 
example,  properly  commences  with  the  Exo- 
dus. The  whole  of  the  book  of  Genefis  muft 
have  been  colleded  from  tradition,  and  his 
account  of  the  creation  was  fuch  as  appeared 
to  him,  and  other  perfons  of  his  age,  to  be 
Avell  founded.';  He  no  where  lays  that  he  was 
divinely  infpired  in  what  he  wrote  on  that 
fubjea.) 

That  the  books  of  fcripture  were  written 
by  particular  divine  infpiration,  is  a  thing  to 
which  the  writers  themfelves  made  no  preten- 
lions.  It  is  a  notion  deftitute  of  all  proof,  and 
that  has  done  great  injury  to  the  evidence  of 
Chriftianity ;  as  alio  have  other  abfurd  opinions, 
and  various  iuperftitious  pradices,  adopted  by 
Chriftians  of  later  ages,  though  from  the  in- 
fluence ut  the  circumllances  in  which  they 
were. 

In  my  Hljiory  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chrif- 
tlan'ity  you  will  find  an  account  of  all,  01  the 
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principal,  of  thofe  opinions  and  pra6lices,  and 
of  the  caufes  which  gave  rife  to  them.  I  beg 
your  attentive  perufal  of  that  work,  as  well 
as  of  my  Hi/iory  of  the  Chrijlian  Church  io 
the  Fall  of  the  lVefter7i  Empire.  You  will 
there,  I  flatter  mylelf,  fee  a  natural  account 
of  the  rife  and  progrefs,  as  I  hope  you  will 
alfo  fee  the  termination,  of  thofe  monftrous 
corruptions  of  Chriflianity  which  juftly  lliock 
you  fo  much,  and  which  have  indilpofed  fo 
many  perfons  of  good  fenfe  to  all  inquiry  into 
the  fubje6l. 

I  mean  particularly  fuch  doctrines  as  thofe 
of  the  trinity,  tranfubftantiation,  vicarious 
futfering,  and  eternal  torments;  and,  above 
all,  the  ufurpation  of  all  power  temporal  and 
fpiritual  by  the  Popes,  and  other  ecclefiaftical 
perfons,  with  the  horrid  cruelties  committed 
by  fome  Chriftians  upon  others  on  account  of 
religion  ;  and  that  mod  unnatural  union  of 
civil  and  ecclelTaftical  authority  in  all  the 
civil  eftablifhments  of  Chriftianity  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  lately  with  you,  from 
which  circumftance  alone  religion  has  been 
enabled  to  do  fo  much  mifchief  in  the  world. 

P  4  Thefc, 
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Thefe,  and   many  other  abfurd  dodlrines 
and  pradlices,  I  dilclaim  as  much  as  you  can 
do.     They  are  far  from  being  countenanced 
in  the  fcriptures,  though,  from  grofs  miftake, 
and  from  motives  of  intereft   and  ambition, 
they  have  been  reprefented  as  effential  parts  of 
it.     You  have  been  taught  from  your  earlieft 
years  to  confider  them  in  this  light ;  and  hence, 
when  you  come  to  reflect,  your  rejection  of 
the  whole  lyilem,  as  manifeftly  ablurd,   but 
without  taking  pains  to  examine  whether  the 
things  at  which  you  revolted  were  really  parts 
of  Chriflianity,  or  not.     You  may  alfo  have 
been  infenfibly  influenced  in  your  rejection  of 
Chriftianity  by  a  prejudice,  natural  to  men  of 
fenfe,  againft:  whatever  is  commonly  received 
by  the  vulgar, 

A  real  philofopher,  however,  will  endea- 
vour to  divefl:  his  mind  of  tbis^  as  well  as  of 
every  other  prejudice^  and  to  fee  things  as 
they  really  are.  And  I  flatter  myfelf,  that 
when  your  infidelity,  which  has  been  produced 
by  the  civil  eftablifhment  of  a  corrupted 
Chriftianity,    fhall  have  contributed   to    the 

overthrow 
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overthrow  of  that  fyftem,  that  which  is  ge- 
nuiue  will  meet  with  a  candid  hearing,  and  a 
cordial  reception  among  you.  True  religion, 
not  enjoined,  or  falaried,  by  the  llate,  but  the 
choice  of  the  individual,  you  will  find  a  valu- 
able fupport  of  public  virtue  and  public  fpirit; 
and  a  great  fecurity  to  your  liberty.  On  this 
account,  among  others,  I  fliall  rejoice  if,  by 
any  means,  you  can  be  induced  to  give  to  this 
important  fubjecl  the  attention  which  it  dc- 
ferves,  and  I  (hall  then  have  double  pleafure 
p  fubfcribing  myfelf 

Your  fellow  citizen. 


J.  PRIESTLEY. 
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LETTER     V, 

GENTLEMEN, 

TN  the  preceding  'Letters  1  have  addrefTed 
jou  as  pbilofophers  and  as  men^  interefted 
in  the  difcovery  of  important  truth,  and  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  methods  of  inveftigating  it. 
If  I  were  to  addrefs  you  ^%  fol'itkimis  on  the 
fubje^l  of  religmi^  it  would  be  in  the  language 
of  the  French  merchants  to  your  famous  Col- 
bert when  he  afked  them  what  the  govern- 
ment could  do  in  favour  of  trade,  laijfez  nous 
faire,  let  us  alone.  It  is  a  bufinefs  with  which, 
as  ftatefmen,  you  have  nothing  at  all  to  do, 
and  in  which  you  can  never  interfere  with 
any  advantage  either  to  religion^  or  to  the 
Jiate, 

Naturally,  there  can  be  no  more  connexioq 
between  religion^  and  civil  government^  than 
between  philojophy,  medicmey  or  any  other 
branch  of  knowledge  and  civil  government ; 

the 
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the  obje^ls  of  both  being  eflentially  difFerent. 
The  proper  objedl  of  civil  government  is  the 
fecurity  of  men's  perfons  and  property,  which 
Requires  the  union  of  force  ;  but  it  has  alfo  no 
refpefl  to  any  thing  beyond  the  prefent  hfe. 
Whereas  religion  confifts  of  pecuHar  dodlrines 
and  practices,  which  relate  to  men,  perfonally 
jand  not  colle£lively,  confidered,  with  refpe(5t 
to  which  no  union  offeree  can  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  them  ;  and  the  great  object  of  it 
is  the  happinefs  of  men,  not  as  members  of 
fociety,  but  as  individuals,  and  in  a  future 
ftate,  to  which  the  power  of  civil  governors 
does  not  extend. 

With  much  more  reafon  might  the  ftate 
interfere  in  diredling  what  7Jiedicmes  fhould  be 
adminiftered  to  the  members  of  the  flate,  and 
who  fhould  adminifter  them  ;  becaufe  it  mi^ht 
be  faid,  that  the  ftrength  of  the  ftate  depends 
upon  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  citizens. 
But  whatever  be  men's  opinions  concerning  a 
future  (late,  and  the  means  of  preparing  for 
it,  or  whether  they  have  any  belief  in  a  future 
ftate  or  not,  care  may  be  taken  by  good  laws, 

and 
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and  a  wife  admlniftration  of  them,  to  prevent 
their  injuring  one  another  in  this  life. 

As  far  as  religion  comes  in  aid  of  good  morals, 
it  can  only  be  by  giving  men  an  idea  of  its  be- 
ing their  di.ty,  from  a  regard  to  God,  and  a 
future  ftate,  to  behave  well  and  to  befriend 
their  neighbours.  But  this  depends  upon  the 
fincerity  of  their  belief  in  religion,  which  no 
power  of  the  flate  can  enforce.  Temporal  pu- 
niftiments,  or  worldly  emoluments,  which 
are  all  that  civil  government  can  hold  out  to 
men,  cannot  make  them  believers.  It  can 
only  make  them  hypocrites.  And  therefore 
there  are  more  confcientious  men  among  fec- 
taries,  who  are  not  favoured,  bbt  frowned 
upon  by  the  ftate,  than  among  the  members 
of  eftablifhments.  Are  not  the  Proteftants 
among  you  at  leaft  as  good  members  of  fo- 
ciety  as  the  Catholics,  many  of  them  only 
nominally  fo  ;  though  the  former,  befides 
bearing  the  whole  expence  of  their  ow^n  reli- 
gion, contribute  their  fhare  to  that  of  the 
{late  ?  It  is  time  that  they  be  relieved,  if  not 
indemnified,  for  this  extraordinary  expence. 

The 
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The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Diffenters  in 


England. 
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To  fuppofe  that  Chrlftianity  cannot  fupport 
itfelf  without  the  aid  of  civil  government,  is 
the  greatefl:  refle£lion  upon  it,  and  contra- 
didled  by  the  cleareft  fa£ls  in  hiftory.  Not 
only  did  this  religion  eftablifh  itfelf  in  the 
world  without  the  aid  of  civil  power,  but 
during  three  centuries,  while  all  the  civil 
powers  in  the  world  were  hoflile  to  it.  And 
after  Chriftianity  had  coniiderable  counte- 
nance from  the  Roman  emperors,  the  falaries 
of  Chriftian  minifliers  arofe  from  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  laity,  and  there  was 
no  fuch  thing  as  t^the,  or  any  thing  in  the 
form  of  a  tax,  for  its  fupport,  for  more  than  a 
thoufand  years  after  the  Chriftian  aera. 

Nay  the  wealth  of  the  church,  without  the 
aid  of  the  ftate,  grew  exorbitant,  and  often 
required  to  be  checked.  This  more  than 
J'ufficient  provifion  for  the  clergy,  from  the 
fuperftition  of  ignorant  ages,  occafioned  fuch 
a  redundance  in  that  order  of  men,  that  all 

Chriftian 
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Chrlftian  countries  foon  groaned  under  the 
burden ;  and  an  independent  fubfiftence,  fe- 
cured  to  them  by  private  donations,  and  the 
laws  of  the  ftate,  took  from  them  all  reftraint 
upon  their  conduct ;  fo  that  in  many  coun- 
tries they  became  vicious  and  abandoned  in 
the  extreme,  a  great  caule  of  the  corruption, 
not  of  the  reformation,  of  morals. 

In  this  flate  of  things,  religion  being  a 
mere  trade,  its  do6lrines,  from  caufes  that 
I  have  eHevvhere  explained,  exceedingly  ab- 
furd,  and  the  pracflices  enjoined  by  it  a  mi- 
ferable  fuperftition,  men  of  good  fenfe  and 
little  inquiry,  and  efpecially  thofe  who  were 
difpofed  to  be  licentious,  eafily  became  un- 
believers. This  has  been  remarkably  the  cafe 
with  you,  and  begins  to  be  fo  with  us.  But 
as  all  evils,  in  the  courfe  of  divine  providence, 
tend  to  cure  themfelves,  this  infidelity,  which 
has  been  produced  by  civil  eflablifhments  of 
religion,  will  I  hope  be  the  means  of  over- 
turning them;  and  then  rational  Chriftianity, 
without  any  aid  from  the  ftate,  will  recom- 
mend itfelf  to  all  thinking  and  ferious  men, 
and  the  world  will  be  recbrijllanized, 

Ifhall 
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I  fhall  not  trouble  you,  or  myfelf,  with 
the  recital  of  all  the  evils  that  have  arifen 
from  civil  eftablifliments  of  Chriflianity.  Al- 
moft  the  whole  of  the  long  catalogue  of 
complaints  of  philofophers,  and'  politicians, 
againft  religion  have  had  no  other  fource 
than  this.  All  religious  perfecutlon^  and  the 
hatred  of  one  fe6l  to  another,  has  been  ow- 
ing to  exclufive  privileges  granted  to  fome 
feds.  In  North  America,  where  there  is 
no  civil  eftabUlhment  of  any  form  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  the  members  of  all  Chriflian  focieties, 
however  difcordant,  live  upon  the  beft  terms 
with  one  another,  and  the  ftate  is  at  no  ex- 
pence  on  account  of  any  of  them. 

With  us  the  cafe  is  widely  different,  and 
the  confequences  are  fufficiently  apparent. 
We,  who  are  Diffenters  from  the  eflablifli- 
ment,  all  lie  under  civil  difadvantages,  and 
many  of  us  are  not  even  tolerated  by  law. 
In  thefe  circumftances  every  attempt  to  ob- 
tain any  relief  from  our  burdens,  nay  all  our 
endeavours,  by  means  of  the  prefs,  to  en- 
lighten the  minds  of  our  countrymen  on  the 

fubiecl: 
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fubjed  of  religion,  and  efpecially  on  the  evil 
of  eftablifhments,  excites  the  greateft  hatred 
and  animofity  againft  us.  This  is  perfectly 
natural  with  men  interefted  in  the  continuance 
of  the  abufes  by  which  they  fubfift. 

What  a  glorious  example  would  you  let 
the  Chriftian  world,  if  you  could  relieve  civil 
o-overnment  of  all  concern  about  religion,  and 
leave  men  to  provide  for  it  as  they  fhould 
think  proper  themfelves.  No  perfon  who 
has  a  real  value  for  his  religion  could  com- 
plain of  this.  On  the  contrary,  he  would 
think  his  religion  difgraced  by  any  fupport 
from  the  flate.  If  the  zeal  of  its  friends  will 
not  provide  for  its  fupport,  it  ought  to  fall. 
The  Proteftants  among  you  have  not  fufFered 
their  religion  to  fail  for  want  of  fufficient 
funds ;  and  do  the  Catholics  think  lefs  highly 
of  their  religion,  or  have  they  lefs  zeal  for  it 
than  the  Proteflants  have  fhewn  for  theirs  ? 
I  believe  not. 

I  do  not  mean,  in  thefe  Letters,  to  do  any 
thing  more  than  to  fugged  a  few  hints  to 

lead 
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lead  your  thoughts  to  the  lubjed  of  religion, 
and  its  relation  to  the  ftate,  lo  as  to  make  it 
appear  as  worthy  as  I  conceive  it  to  be  of 
your  moil:  ferious  attention.  In  feveral  of 
my  pubhcations  I  have  confidered  it  much 
more  at  large.  If  you  wiih  to  know  which 
of  them  I  would  more  particularly  recom- 
mend to  your  notice,  I  would  take  the  liberty 
to  mention  my  Inflitntes  of  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed Religion^  Letters  to  a  PhiloJophicalUn' 
believer^  and  the  Difcourfe  on  the  Refurretiion 
ofjefas,  befides  the  Hijiory  ofiheCorruptiojis  of 
Chrifiianity  ^  the  Hi/lory  of  the  Chrijlian  Church 
to  the  Fall  of  the  Wejlern  Empire^  and  ih^HiJlory 
oj  early  Opinions  concerning  Jefus  Chrijl,  no- 
ticed before.  Thefe  relate  to  the  lubject  of 
religion  in  general,  and  the  evidence  of  it. 
The  fubjecft  of  civil  ejtablijhments  of  Chrif 
tianity,  1  have  cunHdered  in  my  EJ/'ay  on  the 
fj/l  Principles  of  Civil  Governnmit ^  in  my 
Letters  to  Mr.  Burke^  and  my  Familiar  Let- 
ters to  the  Inhabitants  of  Birjningham. 

With  my  earnefi:  wiflies  for  your  profpe- 
rity,   and  cfj^'cially  for  the  Ipecdy  and  happy 

E  icttlcmcnt 
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lettlemciu  of  your  civil  conftitution;  trufling 
that  it  will  be  favourable  to  your  beft  in- 
tcrefts,  by  leading  to  virtue  and  happinefs 
(with  refpe^l  to  which  I  cannot  help  confi- 
dering  religion  as  of  the  mod  eminent  ufe) 
aiid  with  fmcere  gratitude  for  the  honour  you 
have  conferred  upon  mc ;  while  in  my  native 
country,  which  I  have  faithfully  endeavoured 
to  ferve,  I  have  found  neither  protedion  nor 
redrefs,  I  am 

Your  fellow  citizen, 


o?ri,L"hRi;i,t?;.  J-  PRIESTLEY. 
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p:reface, 


'J'HIS  pamphlet  confifts  of  two  tracls, 
or  rather  it  is  the  continuation  of 
two  different  works,  Which,  becaufe  they 
both  relate  to  the  fame  general  fubjed:, 
I  pubhni  together.  When  the  works 
to  which  thev  belong  fhall  be  reprinted, 
they  will,  of  courfe,   be  feparated. 

The  turn  that  infidelity  has  lately 
taken  in  France  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able ;  but  it  promifes  u  ell  for  the  caufe 
of  rehgion.  Whether  the  belief  pro- 
feffed  by  the  National  AfTembly  in  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God,  and  in  a 
-future  Itate,  be  flncerc,  or  not;,  it  Ihews 
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the  fenfe  they  entertain  of  the  importance 
of  this   faith,    to  the  good  condud:   and 
h:\ppiners   of  men,    as   members  of  fo- 
cicty.      And  as  a  comparifon  of  the  evi- 
dences of  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
Nvill  foon  convince  all  reafonable  perfons, 
that  the   latter  is  much  more  free  from 
difficulty   than   the    former,    I    am   per- 
fuaded  that  when  the  prejudice  which  is 
HQW    conceived    againft   chrillianity,    on 
account  of  the  fnocking,  corruptions  and 
abufes  of  it,   fliall   begin   to  wear  off,  it 
will  be   embraced   flrfl  by  philofophers, 
then   perhaps  by  the    French   nation   in 
general,  and  lailly  by  the  world  at  large ; 
when  I  have  no   doubt,  it  w^U  be  found 
to  be  infinitely  better  calculated  to  anfwer 
the  purpofe  not  of  moralijls  alone,  but 
even   of   politicians,   than  the   principles 
of  mere  natural  religion. 

We  mufl  not,  however,  be  furprifed 
if  infidelity  lliould  continue  to  prevail  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  it  has  done 
yet.     The  fame   general  caufes,   which, 

V\ 
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in  a  late  publication,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  point  out,  and  which  have  produced 
what    we    now    fee,    muft    continue    to 
operate  fome  time  longer,   and  the  pro- 
phecies  of  fcripture,   lead   us  to   expea 
the   fluiie.      Goniequently,  the    faith  of 
intellis-ent  chrii^ians^  will  be  fo  far  from 
being  fliaken,  that  it   will  be  confirmed, 
by    the    prefent    appearance    of   things, 
though    all    that    is  gained  by  the   mofl 
rational  and   efFedual   defences  of  chrif- 
tianity,  be  little  more  than  an  increafed 
attachment    of    the   few   who    ar;^    tru^y 
ferious  and  confiderate. 

How  exceedingly  fuperficial  and  fri- 
volous are  the  hacknied  objeaions  to 
chriftianity,  and  how^  entirely  they  arife 
from  the  grofleft  ignorance  of  the 
fubjea,  will  appear  from  my  animad- 
verfions  on  Mr.  Paine's  boalled  work. 
He  would  have  written  more  to  the 
purpofe,  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Voltaire,  and  other 
better    informed    unbelievers.       But    he 
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feems  entirely  unread  on  the  fubjed:,  and 
thereby  to  be  unacquainted  with  the 
ground,  on  which  either  the  friends  or 
the  enemies  of  chriftianity  muft  ftand. 
Had  he  been  better  acquainted  with  the 
fcriptures,  which  are  a  conftant  fubjecSl 
of  his  ridicule,  he  might  have  made  a 
much  more  plaufible  attack  upon  them. 

This,    it    muft  be  owned,   leaves  but 
little   merit  to  the  beft  anfwerer  of  Mr. 
Paine.      But  it  is  proper  that  when,  from 
whatever    circumftances,     any    work    is 
likely  to  make  an  unfavourable  impref- 
fion  on   the  minds  of  men,   endeavours 
fliould  be  ufed  to  countera6l  the  efFeds 
of  it.       I   may  alfo   be  allowed  to  make 
the  fame  apology  for  my  frequent  de- 
fences of  revealed  religion,  that  Voltaire 
did    for     his     infinitely    varied     attacks 
upon  it,    viz,    that  different   works   fall 
into   different  hands,    and  provided  the 
great   end  be   anfwered,    repetitions  are 
not     ufelefs.       For     my    own    part,    fo 
fenfible    am   I    of    the   unfpeakable   va- 
lue   of   revealed    religion,     and    of   the 
I  iiifficiency 
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fufficiency  of  its  proofs,  that  I  think  no 
man  can  employ  his  time  better,  than  in 
giving  juft  exhibitions  of  them,  and  in 
diverlifying  thofe  exhibitions,  as  particu- 
lar occafions  call  for  them. 

But  the  more  I  attend  to  this  fubjetTb, 
the  more  fenfible  I  am,  that  no  defence 
of  chriftianity  can  be  of  any  avail  till  it 
be  freed  from  the  many  corruptions  and 
abufes  which  have  hitherto  incumbered 
it ;  and  this  mufl  particularly  ftrike  every 
reader  of  Mr.  Paine's  Jge  of  Re  af on.  The 
expofing  of  thefe  corruptions,  I  therefore 
think  to  be  the  moft  eflential  preliminary 
to  the  defence  of  chriftianity,  and  confe- 
quently  I  iiiall  omit  no  fair  opportunity 
of  reprobating  in  the  ftrongeil  terms, 
fuch  dodlrines  as  thofe  of  tranfubjlanti^ 
ation^  the  trinity'^  atonement^  Sec.  Sec.  8cc. 
to  whatever  odium  I  may  expofe  myfelf 
with  fuch  chriliians  as,  from  the  beft 
motives,  but  from  ignorance,  coniider 
them  as  effential  to  the  fcheme.  That 
thefe  doctrines,  and  others  which  are  ftill 
generally  received    even    by   proteftants, 
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are  corruptions  of  chriftianity,  and  wercJ 
introduced  into  it  from  the  principles  of 
heathen  philofophy  and  the  maxims  and 
cufloms  of  heathen  religions,  I  have  de- 
monllrated    in   various    of   my   writings, 
efpecially  in  my  Hi/lory  of  the  corruptions 
of  chrifiianity-i  a  third  edition   of  which 
will   foon   be  publilhed  in  this  country. 
Here  we  happily  enjoy  the  greateft  free- 
dom of  difculTion,  as  well  as  the  freelt 
cxercife  of  religion,  without  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  Itate.      Here,  therefore,  wc 
may  cxpedl  the  natural  happy  effedt  of 
true  freedom,  in  the  gradual  prevalence 
of  truth,  and  the  manifold  defirable  con- 
fequenccs  of  if. 

I  am  w^ell  aware  that  I  fliall  be  blamed 
by  many  fmcere  friends  of  chriftianity^ 
-who  may  approve  of  my  zeal,  and  even 
the  ground  of  my  defence  of  our  com- 
mon principles  in  other  refpeds,  that  I 
fo  frequently  introduce  what  is  ofFenfive 
to  them,  with  refpedt  to  my  ideas  of 
chriftianity.  But  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  impoliible  to  feparate  the  defence 
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of  chriftianity  from  a  view  of  what  I 
deem  to  be  its  true  principles,  and  which 
alone  I  can  undertake  to  defend.  The 
perfons  who  objedl  to  me  on  this  ac- 
count, are  equally  at  liberty  to  defend 
chriftianity  on  their  pecuhar  principles, 
though  they  introduce  things  ofFenfive  to 
me.  Free  difcufhon  will  in  time  enable 
us  to  demonftrate  the  truth  of  chrifti- 
anity, if  it  be  true,  and  alfo  to  afcertain 
the  genuine  principles  of  it,  whatever 
they  be.  May  the  God  of  truth  lead  us 
into  all  truth ! 

Northumberland  Town,  Pennfylvania, 
Otftober  27,  i794« 


N.  B.  Some  Ohfervations  on  the  Caiifcs  cf  Infidelity ^ 
printed  in  America,  is  the  Publication  referred 
to  above,  p.  v.  1.  i. 


PREFACE 
BY    THE    EDITOR. 


THE  well  known  author  of  this  tracfl  wil!  ever 
rank  high,  as  one  of  the  ,vcry  few,  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  d i It ingiii filed  of  heaven,  who,  by  fupe- 
rior  powers  of  mind,  and  the  virtuous  and  indefa- 
tigable exertion  of  them,  has  extended  the  *  limits 

of 

•  Some  being  ignorant  of,  and  others  having  affef^ed  to  depreciate 
Dr.  Prieftley's  merits,  I  fiiall  infert  his  charattcr  in  thi?  refpedl,  as 
given  me  in  the  year  1787,  by  a  common  friend,  Mr.  Kirvvan, 
certainly  a  moft  competent  judge.  See  "  An  Addrefs  to  the 
Students  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  p.  68." 

"  To  enumerate  Dr.  Prieltley's  difeoveries  would  be^  in  fafl,  to 
enter  into  a  detail  of  melt  of  thofe  that  have  been  made  within  the 
laft   fifteen   years.     How  many  invifible  fluids,    whofe  exigence 
f  vaded  the  fagacity  of  former  ages,  has  he  made  icnown  to  us  ?  The 
very  air  we  breathe,  he  has  taught  us  to  analyze,  to  examine,  to 
improve  :  a  fubftance  fo  little  known,  that  even  the  precifc  effect  of 
refpiration  was  an  enigma  till  he  explained  it<    He  firft  made  known 
to  us  the  proper  food  of  vegetables,  and  in  what  the  difference 
between   thefe  and  animal  fubftances  confillcd.     To  him  pharmacy 
is  indebted  for  the  method  of  making  artificial  mineral  waters^  as 
well  as  for  the  (hotter  method  of  preparing  other  medicines ;  metal- 
lurgy, for  more  powerful  and  clicaper  folvcnts ;  and  chemiilry,  for 
fuch  a  variety  of  difeoveries  as  it  would  be  tedious  to  recite  :  difeo- 
veries, which  have  new  modelled  that  fcience,  and  drawn  to  it,  and 
to  this  country,  the  attention  of  all  Europe.     It  is  certain,  that 
fince  the  year  1775,  the  eye  and  regards  of  all  the  learned  bodies 
in  Europe,  have  been  dirc(Sed  to  this  country  by  his  means.     In 

every 
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of  human  knowlege,  and  advanced  the  ufeful  art3 
and  comforts  of  life ;  and  who,  at  the  fame  time, 
by  his  various  refearches  and  writings,  has  contri- 
buted to  the  virtue  and  happinefs  of  mankind, 
cfpccially  by  helping  to  difpel  the  mifts  of  igno- 
rance and  fuperftition,  which  had  ftifled  and  well- 
nigh  extinguifhed  the  revelation  which  the  bene- 
volent Creator  had  made  of  his  will  to  them,  and 
of  the  way  to  his  favour  for  ever. 

Still  adluated  by  the  fame  defires,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  fame  purfuits,  to  ferve  others,  driven 
now  from  his  native  land,  by  a  revival  of  thofe 
High-church  perfecuting  principles,  which  peo- 
pled the  defarts  of  America,  in  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts,  he  has  found  an  afylum,  and  been  wel- 
comed with  honour  into  that  country,  which  had 
lately  to  contend  for  its  own  liberty  and  inde- 
pendancc  ;  and  which  is  glad,  and  able  to  receive 
into  its  capacious  bofom,  all  the  fufferers  from 
religious  or  civil  tyranny  throughout  the  world. 

As  every  event  whatfoever,  every  circumflance 
of  the  life  of  every  man,  is  ordained  and  over-ruled, 
by  the  infinitely  wife  and  good  Creator,  for  the 
virtuous  improvement,  and  prefent  and  final  hap- 
pinefs of  the  univerfe,  and  of  each  individual  in  it, 
we  may  be  fully  perfuaded,  that  where  man  intends 
evil,  God  intends  and  brings  forth  good,  and  that 
the  beft  purpofes  of  the  divine  government  will  be 
promoted  by  the  means  of  thofe  unworthy  paflions^ 

every  philofophical  treatife,  his  name  is  to  be  found,  and  in  almoft 
every  page.  They  aU  own  that  moft  of  their  difcoveries  are  due, 
either  to  the  repetition  of  his  difcoveries,  or  to  the  hints  fcattered 
through  his  works." 

which 
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which  compelled  this  cmiHcnt  perfon  to  take  refuge 
in -America.  Nay,  already  they  have  begun  to 
fhew  themfelves,  in  the  reception  which  has  been 
given  to  Dr.  Prieftley,  and  in  the  general  eftima- 
tion  in  which  he  is  held,  notwithftanding  the  bafe 
arts  which  have  been  ufed,  (of  which  more  here- 
after) to  poifon  that  people's  minds,  and  turn 
them  againft  him. 

I  find  alfo  from  the  accounts  of  others,  befides 
his  own  letters,  that  a  very  general  curiofity  is 
excited  about  him  and  his  writings.  Many  of 
thefe  have  already  found  their  way  to  that  conti- 
nent ;  and  cannot  but  conduce,  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  to  the  improvement  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and 
muft,  in  one  inftance  particularly,  be  of  mod  elTen- 
tial  fcrvice,  in  a  country,  where,  from  various 
caufes,  from  the  inhabitants  mixing  fo  much  with, 
the  fubjedts  of  Great  Britain,  and  their  intimate 
connexion  with  the  French  officers  who  alTiflcd 
them  in  combating  for  their  liberties,  a  very  gene- 
ral fcepticifm  has  taken  place,  efpecially  in  the 
Southern  States.  Dr.  Prieftley's  invaluable  works, 
the  Inftitutcs  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion, 
his  Hiftory  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chriftianity, 
together  with  the  Letters  to  Unbelievers,  by  which 
fome  of  our  beft  writers  have  fmcc  profited,  cannot 
but  be  of  infinite  ufe. 


It  was  natural  for  Mr.  Paine  to  fend  over,  and 
for  the  Americans  to  be  inquifitive  after  his  famous 
work,  "  The  Age  of  Reafon,"  which  had  reached 
the  country  before  Dr.  Prieftley's  arrival  in  it,  and 

was 
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was  much  extolled  and  circulated.  He  foon  found 
that  it  was  delired  and  expetfled,  that  he  fhould 
make  fome  reply  to  it,  and  undertake  a  caufe, 
which  he  was  held  fo  well  able  to  defend. 

Mr.  Paine  is  very  far  from  being  a  contemptible 
advcrfary,  as  he  polTcires  the  talent,  perhaps  above 
all  other  writers,  of  arrefting  the  attention  of  his 
readers,  and  making  them  pleafed  and  defirous  of 
going  on  with  him,  which,  with  many,  is  one 
ftcp  towards  convincing  them. 

Without  difparagcment  to  the  learned  and  inge- 
nious replies,  which  others  have  made,  to  this 
popular  v.ork  againft  revelation,  he  has  here  met 
with  an  opponent,  who  has  moft  thoroughly  con- 
futed, if  he  has  not  done  fomething  even  toward 
converting  him.  Here  are  no  exprelTions  of  afto- 
nifliment  at  any  of  his  afferiions,  however  flrangc 
and  fingular;  no  accufations  of  his  writing  with 
bad  views,  or  that  he  is  to  be  blamed  for  writing 
ap-ainfl:  the  Bible,  if  he  difapproves  or  thinks  it  a 
bad  book.  But  with  that  candour  and  mutual 
refpeclj  which  becomes  men  canvafTing  important 
points,  and  feeking  after  truth.  Dr.  Prieflley 
frankly  acknowledges  thofe  grofs  errors  among 
chriflians,  which  Mr.  Paine- juftly  reprobates, 
whilfl:  he  deteds  and  plainly  Ihews  him  his  mif- 
takes  in  every  thing  of  importance,  which  he  has 
advanced  againft  real  chriftianity,  and  that  it  ftands 
firm  and  fecure  againft  his  objections,  as  againft  all 
others. 

The  continuation  of  the  Do(5lor's  letters  to  the 
French  politicians  and  philofophers,  which  confti- 
tutes  the  firft  part  of  the  prcfent  publication,  is 

admir- 
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admirably  contrived,  like  thofe  Avhich  have  gone 
before,  to  recover  them  to  the  belief  of  chriftianity, 
which  they  havedifcarded.  And  his  efforts,  with  thofe 
of  others,  whom  Providence  fhall  hereafter  raife  up, 
will,  I  hope,  be  effectual,  to  plant  again  the  gofpel, 
which  had  been  really  lofl:,  in  that  country.  For 
the  chriflian  religion,  as  they  had  metamorphofcd 
and  corrupted  it,  and  in  the  ftate  in  which  it 
remains  in  Italy,  Naples,  &c.  and  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  dire  abodes  of  the  Inquifition,  had 
aclually  generated  and  tends  to  generate,  that  infi- 
delity and  atheifm  into  which  a  great  part  of  the 
French  nation  had  fallen,  and  v.hich  was  becoming 
univerfal.  And  as  many  of  our  own  countrymen, 
from  various,  long-fubli fling  caufes,  that  might  be 
pointed  out,  and  not  a  few  among  the  younger 
part  of  the  learned  profcdions,  froni  the  reading 
of  this  work  of  Mr.  Painc's,  and  from  the  profelyt- 
ing  zeal  of  fome  *  minute  phtlojophcrs  lately  ri fen 

among 

*  Perfons  of  no  mean  abilities,  and  of  acknowleged  worth  anJ 
probity,  the  fruits,  not  of  their  philofophy,  but  of  the  chriftian 
religion  in  which  they  were  educated,  and  the  early  habits  they  had 
derived  from  it;  yet  furely,  '■jery  minute philo/ophers,  and  blind,  who 
can  argue  as  if  there  was  no  God ;  who  can  maintain  that  the  eye 
was  not  made  for  feeing ;  who,  in  the  face  of  day  and  of  the  fun,  can 
behold  this  fair  fabric  of  the  world,  with  marks  of  wifdom  in  every 
part,  and  not  perceive  it  to  be  the  work  of  an  intelligent  creator. 

Hear  however  the  verdift  of  true  philofophy.  "  I  had  rather 
believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend,  and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcora?:, 
than  that  this  univerfal  frame  is  without  a  mind.  And  therefore 
God  never  wrought  miracles  to  convin^-  Atheifm,  becaufe  his  ordi- 
nary works  convince  it.  It  is  true,  a  little  philofophy  inclineth 
man's  mind  to  Atheifm,  but  depth  in  philofophy  bringeth  mens 
minds  about  to  Religion,     For  while  the  mind  of  man  looketh  upon 

fecond 
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among  us,  are  faid  to  be  hailcning  into  the  fame 
dreary  gu'ph,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expe(5t,  that  a 
due  attention  to  this  work  of  Dr.  Prieflley's,  and 
to  his  Other  writings^  may  fave  them  from  it. 


What  now  could  raife  up  fuch  a  ftorm  againfi: 
fo  refpecftable  a  charader,  as  to  conllrain  him  to 
retire  a  voluntary  exile  from  his  country,  to  which 
he  was  fo  fingular  an  ornament,  to  whofe  benefit 
his  whole  life  and  ftudics  had  been  dedicated,  and 
where  he  was  fo  juftly  loved  and  eH^ecmed  by  the 
good  and  the  liberal,  and  by  fome  of  the  mofl 
exalted  characlers  ? 

In  the  number  of  thefe,  to  confine  myfelf  to  this 
metropolis  only,  and  to  fuch  of  them  who  have 
finiflicd  their  part,  and  left  this  flage  of  human 
life,  I  fhall  begin  with  one  of  the  firfl  charaders 
of  our  times,  one  of  the  moft  amiable  and  benevo- 

fecond  caufes  fcattered,  it  may  fometimes  reft  in  them,  and  go  no 
further :  but  when  it  beholdeth  the  chain  of  them  confederate  and 
linked  together,  it  muft  flye  to  Providence  and  Deity  +." 

I  would  add,  that  not  to  worfhip  this  beneficent  parent  of  the 
univerfe,  would  ftop  the  current  of  thofe  affeftions  which  belong  to 
Mm,  and  which  are  as  natural  as  thofe  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
make  no  fmall  part  of  our  happinefs ;  and  would,  by  degrees,  extin- 
guifh  all  thought  of  him,  and  lead  to  doubt,  if  not  to  deny,  his  very 
cxiftence,  with  all  its  immoral  confequences  ;  efpecially,  if  the 
falhionable  fyftem  be  taken  up  when  young,  before  any  better  habits 
are  formed.  A  fubjeft,  this,  not  fufficiently  confidered  by  the 
ingenious  author  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  Flanetes,"  who  in  the  compafs 
of  a  few  lines,  (p.  113.)  wipes  away  all  application  to  God  by 
prayer,  not  reflefting,  how  poor  a  fupport  he  leaves  for  the  praaice 
tf  jufike  and  benevolence  to  our  felloiv- creatures,  which  he  rightly 
tnakes  the  road  to  happinefs,  but  furely  not  the  c;r/y  rpad. 

•f  Bacon's  Eflays. 
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lent  of  human  beings,  Dr.  Price,  whofe  life  was  fpcnt 
in  learned  labours  for  the  good  of  his  country  and  of 
mankind,  and  who,  by  his  writings  ftill  continues  ta 
inftrucl  and  ferve  them  :  ^^  ith  him  Dr.  Pricftlcy 
lived  in  long  and  uninterrupted  friendiliip,  ce- 
mented by  the  fimilarity  of  their  fludies  and  pur- 
fuits,  though  differing  to  the  laft  in  fome  points, 
which  are  held  to  be  confiderable  and  important. 

That  generous,  public  fpirited  perfon.  Sir  George 
Savile,  his  country's  guardian  and  delight,  ever 
held  him  in  high  honour  and  efteem  for  his  uncom- 
mon abili'ties  and  virtues,  and  for  his  fkill  in  the 
arts  and  philofophy,  which  he  loved;  and  was 
always  happy  when  he  could  fee  him,  and  particu- 
larly to  be  his  hearer  at  the  chapel  m  Eflcx-ftrcet, 
where  he  bimfelf  attended. 

With   Mr.  Lee,    the    late  Attorney  General,   a 
man  of  fine  talents,  quick  difcernment,  unbounded 
candor  and  goodncfs  of  heart,  being  near  him  in 
age  and  place  of  birth,  he  had  an  intimate  friend- 
fhip,  till  the  death  of  the  former  dillblved  it.     As 
no  man  was  a  better  judge,  no  one  in  general  more 
admired  and  prized  Dr.  Prieftley's  moral,  theolo- 
gical, and  political  writings;  and  among  the  latter, 
his  Letters  to  Mr.  Burke,  occafioned  by  his  '*  Re- 
flexions on  the  Revolution  in  France,  Sec."    Thefe 
Letters  were  confidered  by  him  as  a  mafierpicce  m 
their   way,    interfperfcd   with  fine   ftrokes   of  wit 
and  humor,  and   the    trueft   eloquence,   and  a  full 
confutation   of   the    falfe    reafoning,    and    danger- 
ous arbitrary    principles,    advanced  in  that    cele- 
brated   work.     Only    he    was    apprehenfivc,    that 
he    might    hurt    his   ufefulnefs,    and   increafe   the 
prejudice  of  many  againft  him,  by  his  well-meant. 
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But  injudicious  predicftions  of  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  that  would  enfue  from  the  neglect  of  a 
timely  reformation. 

At  Mr.  Lee's  houfe  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  for 
near  twenty  years,  we  were  wont  to  fpend  the 
Sunday  evenings  together,  whenever  they  were  in 
town;  happy  nights  of  chcarful  pleafantry,  and  free 
difculTion  of  all  fubjeCts,  (for  two  men,  more 
formed  and  furnilhed  for  focial  converfe  are  rarely 
found)  the  recollection  of  which  Mill  be  always 
profitable  and  pleafing,  never,  alas,  now  to  return  ! 
But  all  does  not  end  here :  for  there  is  an  aflured 
hope  of  living  again,  and  converling  with  virtuous 
friends,  in  a  n^ore  durable  and  flill  happier  ftate. 

I  muft  not  omit  two  prelates,  truly  to  be  revered, 
as  being  lingular]}  free  from  the  narrow  prejudices 
attached  to  their  order,  who  were  not  afhamed  of 
profefling  themfelves  the  friends  of  Dr.  Prieftley  ; 
the  accompli ihed  Billiop  Shipley,  the  friend  alfo  of 
Dr.  Franklin  and  of  America,  with  whom  he  was 
long  acquainted  ;  and  the  venerable  Bifhop  of  Car- 
lifle.  Dr.  Law,  who  was  in  perfecl  accord  with 
him  in  his  fentiments  on  molt  fubjeds.  ' 

This  fhort  lift  will,  for  brevity's  fake,  finifh  with 
one  more  name,  ever  to  be  honoured.  To  fhew  on 
what  terms  of  mutual  affection  and  high  efteem. 
Dr.  Prieflley  converfed  with  that  true  patriot, 
chriftian,  fcholar,  and  philofopher  of  the  firft  rank. 
Dr.  John  Jcbb,  there  needeth  only  to  mention  the 
Dedication  t  •■  him,  of  his  Treatife  on  the  Dodrine 
of  Philofophical  NecelTity.  In  that  beautiful,  and 
luminous  compolition,  proceeding  from  the  fulnefs 
of  the  heart,  and  convidion  of  the  truth  of  that 
glorious  principle  in  which  they  both  agreed,  you 

read 
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read  the  true  charadier  of  the  men,  what  excellent 
creatures  they  were,  and  what  all  may  become, 
who  are  under  the  like  influences. 

Dr.  Prieflley  however  had  one  quality,  an  ardent, 
adlive  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  things  confelledly 
wrong  and  hurtful,  \\hich  was  not  calculated  to 
procure  a  general  love  and  effeem,  but  often  the 
contrary,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  and  im- 
perfecTt  condition  of  mankind. 

Penetrated  with  the  mod  abfolute  conviction  of 
the  reality  of  the  Divine  Unity,  and  of  the  con- 
ncdion  which  the  belief  of  it  had  with  the  virtue, 
the  peace,  and  happinefs  of  mankind,  he  beheld 
with  deep  regret,  the  whole  chriflian  world,  the 
prorcitant  part  of  it  by  no  means  excepted,  funk 
in  idolatry,  and  fo  far  gone  from  the  idea  of  the 
Divine  Being,  taught  by  the  jewiih  lawgiver,  and 
reinforced  by  Jcfus  Chrift,  as  to  make  the  fame 
Jefus,  his  melTenger,  the  fupreme  God  himfelf,  and 
to  worfhip  him  equally  with  the  Father  of  himfelf 
and  of  the  univerfe.  He  therefore  hefitated  not, 
in  his  immortal  writings,  from  the  prefs,  in  the 
fmalleft  fize,  and  to  the  level  of  the  loweft  capa- 
cities ;  as  alfo  in  larger  and  more  learned  volumes  ; 
from  the  pulpit  alfo  on  public  and  proper  occa- 
fions,  (for  otherwife  his  difcourfcs  were  on  things 
that  related  to  a  virtuous  life  and  pradiiicej  to  main- 
tain and  defend,  that  there  was  no  God  but  the 
Father;  and  that  the  woriliip  of  Jefus,  by  proteft- 
ants,  was  equally  idolatrous  with  the  worfhip  of 
his  mother  Mary,  by  the  papifts. 

He  was  alfo  much  grieved  with  the  nicety  and 
referve,  which  fomc  profcfTed  unitarians  fhewed, 
in  not  publicly  owning  their  principles,    in  flill 
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frequenting  the  public  eilablifhed  vvorlliip,  which 
to  them  was  idolatrous ;  and  in  fcrupling  to  call  it 
fuch. 


But  perhaps  in  nothing  did  Dr.  Priefl:Icv  give 
more  offence,  or  more  excite  the  ill-will  of  many 
againft  him,  than  by  thofe  freedoms  which  he  took 
in  cenfuring,  what  he  held  above  all  other  things 
the  mod  baneful   to  true   religion  and  the  gofpel, 
the  interference  of  the   civil  poroer  in  the  things  of 
religion,    all  ufurpation    upon    cGnfcience,    ivherever 
lodgedy  or  by  ivho?nfuever  exercifed.      This  queftion 
he  was  called  forth  to  difcufs  on  many  occafions, 
in  defence  of  himfelf,  and   of  all  Diflenters  from 
the  State-religion ;  but  particularly  in  a  work,  at 
firft  publifhed  feparately,  in  the  form  of  Letters  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  Birmingham,   now  printed  to- 
gether in  one  volume. 

An  ordinary  perfon  would  have  funk  under  the 
means  that  were  ufed  to  afpcrfe  and  depreciate  his  cha- 
racter. But  confcious  of  his  own  upright  views  and 
abilities,  and  of  thefalfhood  of  the  charges  brought 
againft  him,  and  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  caufe  he  had 
undertaken,  he,  with  perfeA  eafe  and  compofure, 
repelled  the  attacks  of  his  adverfaries :  for  he  vas 
by  no  means  the  aggreffor.  With  a  continual  vein 
of  pleafantry,  he  plays  with  the  arguments  urged 
againfl:  him,  in  refuting  them  ;  and  if  his  remarks 
are  fometimes  fevere  and  cutting  as  a  razor,  the 
reader  will  judge,  whether  there  was  not  a  caufe. 
Swift's  Draper's  letters  certainly  had  not  more 
true  humour,  nor  were  more  plain,  and  adapted  to 
every  underlfanding.     Some  may  be  pleafed  with 

the 
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the  Jfemple  of  his  (lile  and  manner,  which  I  have 
put  in  the  margin*,  and  perhaps  be  diverted 
with  it. 

Bifhop  Hurd,  in  the  life  of  his  friend  and  patron, 
Bifliop  Warburton,  lately  publiflied,  has  thought 
fit  to  declare,  in  very  ftrong  terms,  his  condemna- 
tion of  Socinians  in  general,  and  of  Dr.  Prieftley  in 
particular.     Evidently  alluding  to  and  in  contrafl 

*  "  A  good  lady,  who  wrote  me  an  anonymous  and  fcolding  letter, 
on  the  idea,  as  (he  faid,  that,  being  unworthy  of  the  caftigation  of 
any  man,  the  pen  of  a  ivomon  was  more  properly  employed,  began 
her  curious  letter  with  faying,  that  1  "  feized  on  Mr.  Madan  as 
a  cat  feizes  on  a  moufe."  But  if  Ihe  had  recolleacd  that  both 
Mr.  Madan  and  Mr.  Burn  were  the  aggrejfors,  in  this  controverfy,' 
Ihe  would  have  fecn  that  they  confidered  themfelves  as  the  cats,  and 
me  as  the  defencelefs  moufe.  However  if  they  have  found  them- 
felves miftaken,  and  f:e  reafon  to  think,  with  my  anonymous  corre- 
fpondent,  that  I  am  the  cat  and  they  the  mice,  I  hope  they  will  be 
fatisfied  that,  though  I  have  played  with  them  a  little,  I  have  done 
them  no  material  injury,  (fuch  as  they  would  have  done  to  me) 
but  have  taught  them  for  the  future  not  wantonly  to  provoke  other 
animals  of  prey,  more  favagely  difpofed  than  myfelf. 

♦«  It  is  true,  I  am  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  church ejiablijhment  o£ this 
country,  but  by  no  means  to  any  who  belong  to  it.  I  write  againfl 
Calvinifm,  but  have  the  greateft  refpeft  for  many  Calvinifts,  and 
wilh  to  make  them  exchange  their  darkne/s  for  my  light.  I  am  alfo 
an  enemy  to  Athcifm  and  Deifm,  >ut  not  to  Atheifts  or  Deifts.  I 
have  a  particular  friendfliip  for  many  of  them  in  this  country  and 
other  countries,  and  I  write  in  order  ro  inform  and  reclaim  them. 
There  is  nothing  perfonal  in  all  this.  They  think  as  unfavorably 
of  mvfjjiem,  as  1  do  of  theirs.  Let  ail  points  of  difference  be  fairly 
difcuffed.  Truth  will  be  a  gainer  by  it.  Eut  let  us  refpeft  one 
another -i^  we  refpeft />Wj  itfelf ;  love  all,  and  wi{h  the  good  of 
all  without  diftinftion.  This  is  true  candour,  and  confiftent  with 
the  greateft  zeal  for  our  particular  opinions."  Familiar  Letters  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Birmingham,  p.  lS6. 
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with  him,  he  mentions  the  dilTenting  minifters, 
with  whom  Bifhop  Warburton  was  acquainted,  as 
men  "  who  did  not  then  glory  in  Socinian  impie- 
ties, or  indulge  themfelves  in  rancorous  invedives 
againft  the  Eftablifhed  Church."  p.  112. 

Again,  p.  119.  fpeaking  of  Bp.  Warburton,  he 
fays :  "  Next  to  Infidels  profefTed,  there  were  no 
fet  of  writers  he  treated  with  lefs  ceremony,  than 
the  Socinian  ;  in  whom  he  favv  an  immoderate  pre- 
fumption,  and  fufpedled  not  a  little  ill  faith.  For, 
profeffing  to  believe  the  divine  authority  of  the 
icripturcs,  they  take  a  licence  in  explaining  them, 
which  could  hardly,  he  thought,  confift  with  that 
belief. — In  fhort,  he  regarded  Socinianifm  (the 
idol  of  our  felf-admiring  age)  as  a  fort  of  infidelity 
in  difguife,  and  as  fuch  he  gave  it  no  quarter.'* 
One  cannot  help  lamenting  that  Bp.  Hurd  in  his 
very  advanced  years,  in  writing  the  life  of  his 
fri,end  Bp.  Warburton,  fhould  feel  it  either  necef- 
fary  or  right,  to  try  to  enhance  his  characfter,  by 
traducing  a  whole  body  of  chrifi:ians,  neither  defti- 
tute  of  learning,  nor  fmall  in  number,  and  of  well 
known  probity ^  (having  nothing  to  gain  but  perfe- 
cution)  though  he  call  it  in  qpeftion  :  and  this  for 
holding  fentiments,  which  they  certainly  think 
they  derive  from  the  teachings  of  their  divine 
maftcr  Chrift,  and  for  which  they  give  their  reafons, 
which  are  before  the  public,  and  which  furely 
Bp.  Hurd  ought  rather  to  have  endeavoured  to 
confute,  and  fet  them  right,  inftead  of  merely  rail- 
ing againft  and  giving  them  bad  names. 

If  we  may  judge  of  Bitliop  Hurd  from  his 
theological  writings,    he   appears   to   have   given 

more 
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Aore  of  his  application  to  philology  and  the  belles 
letters^  than  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures,  which 
may  have  prevented  his  attending  to  the  impor- 
tance of  exhibiting  them  to  the  Englifh  nation  as 
genuine  and  corredl  as  pofTible.  For  otherwife  he 
could  not  have  fpoken  fo  degradingly  *  of  the  la- 
bors of  a  learned  prelate.  Dr.  Lovvth,  much  his 
fuperior  in  his  own,  and  in  every  way ;  nor  have 
endeavoured  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  noble  de- 
fign  of  a  new  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  which  Brf.iop 
Lowth  had  fo  much  at  heart,  and  flrove  to  pro- 
mote. 

Happy  would  it  have  been,  if  Bifliop  Hurd  had 
been  difpofed,  at  the  time,  to  give  attention  to  the 
weighty  "  Confiderations"  addreffed  to  him  by  Dr. 
Prieftley,  in  the  conclufionof  the  fecond  volume  of 
his  **  Hiftory  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chriftianity." 
He  might  thereby  have  been  happily  influenced  to 
what  would  have  turned  out  to  the  honor  and  fur- 
therance of  the  Gofpel,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit 
of  the  State.  But  he  had  taken  his  ply,  and  the 
clofe  of  the  fcenc  is  too  near  to  look  for  a  change, 
on  this  lide  the  grave. 

There  was  however  always  a  large  number 
among  the  clergy,  and  members  of  the  church  of 
England  as  well  as  the  DifTenters,  throughout  the 
kingdom,  though  few  in  comparifon  of  the  large 
mafs,  who  were  not  backward  in  teftifying,  nor 
fome  of  them  in  publicly  declaring,  their  value 
for  Dr.  Prieflley's  exalted  character  and  extra- 
ordinary   merits.,    and    their    obligations   to   ^linx 

'  *  Life  of  Bifhop  Warburton,  p,  94, 
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for  the  benefits  they  received  from  his  writing's* 
At  the  time,  when  a  panic  was  fpread  through  the 
nation,  and  coo  generally  credited,  of  fecret  plots 
and  confpiracies  to  deftroy  the  king  and  the  con- 
ftitution,  and  to  level  all  ranks  and  property,  and 
multitudes  thronged  to  court  to  teftify  their  loyalty, 
and  no  obloquy  and  abufe  were  thought  too  grofs 
to  be  vented  againft  the  DilTentcrs,  and  Dr.  Prieftley 
by  name,  who  were  held  forth  to  the  public  as 
accomplices  in  the  nefarious  defign :  indignation 
at  the  fight  of  fuch  impofition  and  eafy  credulity 
on  the  one  lide  and  on  the  other,  and  the  mean 
adulation  of  many,  but  not  fpringing  from  any 
difrefpcd:  to  the  prince  on  the  throne,  drew  from 
a  genius  of  fuperior  order,  the  following  llrains 
addreflcd  to  Dr.  Prieftley,  which  Milton  himfelf 
might  have  been  proud  to  own : 


Stirs  not  thy  fpirit,  Prleftley,  as  the  train 
With  low  obeifance  and  with  fervile  phrafe. 
File  behind  tile,  advance,  with  fupple  knee. 
And  lay  their  necks  beneath  the  foot  of  power  ? 
Burns  not  thy  cheek  indignant,  when  thy  name, 
Oa  which  delighted  fcience  lov'd  to  dwell. 
Becomes  the  bandied  theme  of  hooting  crowds-? 
With  timid  caution,  or  with  cool  refervc. 
When  e'en  each  reverend  Brother  keeps  aloof. 
Eyes  the  ftruck  deer,  ar.d  leaves  thy  naked  fide 
A  mark  for  power  to  Oioot  at  ?    Let  it  be. 
"  On  evil  days  though  fallen  and  evil  tongues," 
To  thee,  the  fiander  of  a  pairing  age 
Imports  not.     Scenes  like  thefe  hold  little  fpacc 
In  his  large  mind,  whofe  ample  ftretch  of  thought 
Crafps  future  periods. — Well  can'il.thou  afford 

To 
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To  give  large  credit  for  that  debt  of  fame  _ 

Thy  country  owes  thee.     Calm  thou  c.n'ft  confign  it 
To  the  flow  payment  of  that  diftant  day,^  ^ 
If  diftant,  when  thy  name,  to  freedom's  join  d. 
Shall  meet  the  thanks  of  a  regenerate  land. 

Dec.  29,    1792. 

The  rimes,  and  other  minifterial  prints,  kepi 
no  bounds  in  throwing  their  malignant  afperfions 
upon  Dr.  Prieftley,  after  the  burning  of  his  houle, 
library,  6.-C.  ;  with  a  view  to  reprefent  him,  as 
having  brought  down  this  vengeance  juftlyupoii 
himfelf,  for  his  pretended  republicanifm  and  hol- 
tiiity  to  government ;  on  the  principle,  no  doubt, 
of  the  Italian  aflaiTins,  the  injurer  never  forgives 

It  was  airerted  in  this  paper  of  the  19th  of  July, 
1791,  that  at  the  dinner,  on  the  preceding  14th  ot 
Tuly    to  celebrate  the  French  Revolution,  one  ot 
the  firft  toafts  that  was  drank,  was,  Deftru^ton  to 
the  prefent  government,  and,   The  Ktng^s  Head  upon 
a  chafer.     And  it  was  immediately  fpread  through 
the  kingdom,  that  it  was  Dr.  Prieftley,  who  gave 
this  toafr,  although  he  was  not  prefent  on  the  occa- 
fion      This  rumour  was  at  the  time  publicly  con- 
tradidted,  and  proved  to  be  falfe,  yet  the  ftory  ftill 
continues  to  have  credit  with  many  perfons,  who 
probably  never  faw  the  fa^   truly  ftated.      This 
Paper,  with  fome  others,  feem  to  have  had  a  ftand- 
in-order  to  calumniate  Dr.  Pneftl.y  at  all  feafons, 
under  the  notion  that  fome  of  their  dirt  muft  ftick. 
One  other  inftance  only  of  their  fcandalous  be- 
haviour to  Dr.  Prieftley,  ftrll  openly  expofed  a  few 
^veeks  ago,    I   ihall    tranfcribe,    from  one  of  the 
public  prints,    that  it  may  not  die  away,  but  rc- 
niain  a  monument  of  their  inventive  faculty. 

A  pa- 
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A  paragraph  inferted  in  the  True  Briton,  and 
the  Sun,  of  the  nth  of  December,  1794, 

"  There  is  a  gentleman  living  in  Leadenhall- 
ftreet,  who  went  over  to  New  York  in  the  fame 
veflel  with  Dr.  Prieftley.  He  fays  nothing  could 
furpafs  the  chagrin  and  difappointment  of  the 
Do6lor  on  his  arrival  there,  at  the  dearnefs  of  pro- 
vilions,  the  cool  manner  in  which  he  was  received, 
and  the  difficulty  there  is  for  a  European  to  fettle 
himfelf  to  his  mind.  Two  young  men  from  Bir- 
mingham, whom  he  had  brought  up  Unitarians ; 
whom  he  had  cloathcd,  educated  and  fed  ;  whole 
pafTage  he  had  paid,  to  that  Land  of  Promife,  on 
condition  of  their  ferving  him  there,  quitted  their 
mafter  the  third  day  after  their  arrival,  faying,  that 
they  were  free  to  do  as  they  liked,  and  that  they 
would  ferve  him  no  longer.  The  Dodlor  found  no 
invitation  to  preach  in  any  of  the  churches  in  that 
Country,  which  likewife  was  mortifying ;  for  it 
appears  they  do  not  like  a  political  go/pel  from  the 
pulpit  there.  A  Mr.  Lyon,  a  rich  farmer,  who 
went  over  at  the  fame  time,  and  bought  an  eftate, 
fold  it  foon  after  on  account  of  the  manners  of  the 
people;  his  workmen,  in  fmock  frocks,  would 
dine  with  him,  and  bring  their  companions  with 
them:  In  fliort,  the  traits  of  rullic  democracy  are 
extremely  laughable,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is 
clear,  they  muft  render  America  intolerable  to  any 
man  accuftomed  to  live  as  we  do  in  England. 
America  is  only  good  for  the  flout-working-man, 
who  labours  himfelf,  but  not  at  all  for  the  rich 
Farmer  or  Manufacturer.  The  idea  of  emigrating 
6  there 
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there  will  foon  ceafe ;  and  there  are  now  at  New 
York  numbers  of  tLnglidi  who  would  return,  but 
their  money  is  all  gone,  and  they  have  not  the 
means." 


A    REPLY    TO    THE    A30VE. 

•  A  paragraph  having  appeared  in  the  papers 
(the  True  Briton,  and  the  Sun)  of  the  nth  of 
December,  1794,  ftating  the  difappointment  of 
Dr.  Prieftley,  and  Mr.  Lyon,  on  their  arrival  in 
America;  the  latter,  being  now  returned  to  this 
Country  for  a  fhort  time,  declares  the  whole  to  be 
falfe ;  and  though  the  Doctor's  character  ftands 
too  high,  both  there  and  here,  in  the  eftimation  of 
every  well  wifher  to  the  human  race,  to  need  Mr. 
Lyon's  defence,  he  thinks  it  but  juftice,  in  the 
Do6lor's  abfence,  to  blunt  the  point  of  an  AlTafTm's 
dagger.  If  Addreffes  from  all  the  different  fo- 
cieties,  (the  Tories  excepted)  and  deputations 
waiting  upon  him  in  all  the  principal  Towns 
through  which  he  paffed,  congratulating  him  upon, 
and  welcoming  his  arrival  in  their  country,  and 
the  offer  of  the  Profefl'-rrfiiip  of  Chemiftry  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, are  marks  of  the  cool  reception  he  met 
with,  it  mud  be  allowed  the  affertions  are  true. 
As  to  the  two  young  men,  mentioned  as  coming 
from  Birmingrham,  who  (hewed  fo  much  ingra- 
titude to  the  Dodlor,  the  hR  is,  there  was  no  per- 
fon  whatever  on  board  the  ihip  from  that  place, 
nor  any  other  perfon,  to  whom  the  alTertion  is  ap- 
plicable. That  the  Do6lor  received  no  invitations 
to  preach,  is  equally  without  foundation.  A  ge- 
neral 
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neral  diilike  to  political  dodrine  from  the  Pulpit, 
Ihews  the  good  fenfe  of  Americans,  and  this  coun- 
try, by  holding  it  in  proper  contempt,  would  do 
well  to  copy  after  them.  As  to  Mr.  Lyon,  he 
never  purchafed  any  eftate,  of  courfe  could  not  fell 
it  with  lofs,  neither  had  he  any  fervants  there ;  if 
he  had,  he  can  have  no  hefitation  in  laying,  he 
fhould  have  been  as  well  ferved  by  them,  as  he 
was  in  England,  and  with  as  much  proper  atten- 
tion and  refpect.  The  Country  is  not  a  good  one 
for  idle  and  debauched  characfters  to  emigrate  to, 
becaufe  they  will  find  nobody  coming  under  that 
denomination  will  get  employment ;  but  Mr.  Lyon 
defies  the  proof  of  a  fmgle  inftance  of  any  perfon, 
not  anfwcring  the  above  defcription,  wifhing  to 
teturn  to  England,  except  like  himfclf  to  prepare 
for  a  final  removal  and  fcttlement  there.  Servants, 
and  labourer's  wages  are  more  than  double  what 
they  are  here,  notwithflanding  the  Farmers  and 
Graziers  profits  are  great  in  proportion.  Mafons, 
both  ftone  and  brick,  Carpenters,  Cabinet-makers, 
MilUwrights,  Wheel-u  rights,  Blackfmiths,  Shoe- 
makers, and  Taylors  wages  are  two  thirds  higher 
than  in  this  Country.' 


The  fame  bad  fpirit  which  perfecuted  Dr. 
Prieftley  at  home,  produced  an  infamous  and  formal 
attack  upon  him  from  the  Prefs,  after  his  retreat 
to  America  ;  the  title  of  which  was,  ''  Obfcrva- 
tions  on  the  Emigration  of  Dr.  Jofeph  Prieitley, 
and  on  the  feveral  AddrelTes  delivered  to  him,  on 

his 
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his  arrival  at  New  York.     Philadelphia,  primed : 
London,  reprinted.      1794- 

In  this  piece,  the  writer  reprcfenrs  Dr.  Prieftlcy 
as  a   firebrand,  an  open  and  avowed  enemy  to  the 
conftitution  of  his  country  ;    whofe  property  had 
indeed   been  deftroycd   by   a  mob   for  thofe  very 
principles,    but  that  he  hr.d  received  ample  repa- 
ration for  his  loiTes,   notwithftanding  his  whining 
lamentations  every  where  to  the  contrary,  Sec.  &c. 
I  {hall  not  enter  into  the  quefiion,  whether  the 
pamphlet  was   firfl   conceived   and   originated   in 
America,  or  in  England,  though  not  a  few  incline 
to  think  it,  in  a  great  meafure,  of  Englidi  growth. 
From  whatever  quarter  it  ifTued,  it  is  the  work  of 
a  man  who  flieweth  himfelf  void  of  truth,    and  of 
every  moral  principle,  if  he  were  an  englifliman ; 
if  an  American,  a  grofs  and  ignorant  calumniator. 

I  am  happy,  however,  to  be  able  to  fpeak  from 
knowledge,  that  in  America,  this  libellous  publi- 
cation, which  was  deiigned  to  calumniate,  and 
jnftigate  the  country  againfi:  Dr.  Priellley,  on  his 
firft  arrival,  had  quite  the  contrary  effecl,  and  in- 
Head  of  anfwering  the  vile  purpofe,  did  really  re- 
commend him  more  than  a  laboured  panegyric  on 
his  character  could  have  done.  For  the  Ameri- 
cans were  not  wholly  ignorant  (what  civilized 
country  in  the  world  is  ignorant)  of  his  writings, 
of  his  being  one  of  the  firft  philofophers  of  the 
age,  and  an  eminent  defender  of  true  religion. 

But  what  ftill  moft  of  all  helped  to  give  credit 
to,  and  to  fpread  this  atrocious  attack  on  the  molt 
virtuous  of  men,  was  the  Review  of  it,  made  by 
the  Britilh  Critic,    for  the  monih  of  November, 

I794> 
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1794,   and   the  giving  it  the  feal  of  their  appro- 
bation. 

Be  the  original  author  of  the  pamphlet  who  he 
will,  and  whatever  the  degree  of  his  guilr,  their's 
is  of  much  deeper  die,  who  could  coolly  and  de- 
liberately adopt  and  recommend  it,  as  they  could 
not  but  know  it  to  be  a  tiflTue  of  abominable  ca- 
lumnies. 

The  Reviewer  fets  out  with  great  folemn'ty ; 
and  with  rhetorical  art  and  rtudied  malic.c,  flnves 
to  lift  up  his  little  pamphlet  to  the  r^nk  and  dig- 
nity of  larger  volumes,  on  account  of  the  in-por- 
tance  of  the  teftimony  it  gives  concerning  Dr. 
Prieftley  ;  and  for  that  end  labours  to  pro\e  it  of 
American  origin.  Let  the  reader  Judge  of  the 
complexion  of  the  piece  by  the  pompous  flile  of 
the  very  firft  fentence  in  it. 

"  JVe  fometimcs  elevate  a  pamphlet^  en  account 
6f  its  htportcince,  to  a  rank  among  our  primary  ar^ 
tides  y  and  this  honrjur  is  peculiarly  due  to  a  fir  anger ^ 
"joho  comes  forvcard  to  give  his  decifion  as  an  urapirey 
on  points  wherein  the  paffions  of  EngUJLmen  may 
he  Juppojed  fufjicie fitly  inter efied  to  bias  their  judg- 
ment. '  * 

The  reft  of  the  review  is  taken  up,  w  ith  a  crafty 
fcle<flion  of  the  moft  atrocious  accufations  at  full 
length,  with  fhort  innuendos,  that  they  forbear  * 
to  quote  fome  palTages  out  of  concern  for  the 
Dodor,  but  really  to  excite  the  greater  attention 
to  them ;  giving,  in  their  comments  throughout, 

*  "  We  flxall  not  infert  the  conjedures  that  follow,  bccaufe  we 
hope  they  are  too  fevere." 

a  force 
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a  force  and  (ling  to  the  vileft  infinuations,  which 
they  would  no:  othcrwife  have  had. 

Did  thefe  Reviewers  never  hear,  that  Dr.  Prieftley 
has  been  an  eminent  Tutor  of  youth,  a  teacher  of 
the  gofpel,  beloved  and  cfteemed  by  all  to  whom 
he  has  borne  thefe  relations;  a  philofopherof  fome 
note  ?  How  can  they  then  paint  him  merely  as  a 
monfter  that  delights  in  blood  and  confufion  ;  for 
nothing  elfe  can  their  readers  gather  from  their 
exhibition  of  him  and  his  character. 

If  you  had  looked.  Gentlemen,  into  his  nume- 
rous writings,  would  you  not  have  perceived,  for 
he  is  plainncfs  and  fimplicity  itfelf,  that  he  had 
been  from  early  youth  devoted  to  God,  and  to 
virtuous  purfuits ;  that  he  has  never  been  influ- 
enced by  views  of  intereft  and  mean  ambition,  but 
earncftly  fought  the  truth,  and  openly  profefled 
what  he  difcovered,  for  which  he  has  been  a  fuf- 
fcrer  from  very  early  life  to  this  hour  that  he  is 
perfccuted  by  you. 

If  you  would  take  his  character  from  his  ene- 
mies and  oppofers,  who  have  openly  owned  them- 
felves  as  fuch,  and  not  from  fuch  afTalTms  in  the 
dark,  whom  you  chufe  to  trufl: ;  do  you  find  that 
they  ever  allege  againft  him  any  thing  mercenary, 
or  cruel  or  deceitful,  or  charge  him  with  any 
crime,  but  a  too  vehement  zeal  and  ardor  for  a  re- 
formation in  church  and  ftate,  which  he  believes 
would  fave  both,  but  they  fay,  would  throw  all 
things  into  confufion  and  defolation  ?  And  is  he 
for  this  to  be  frowned  upon  by  men  in  power  and 
the  governors  of  his  country;  to  have  his  houfe, 
noble  library,  philofophical  apparatus,  and  valu- 
able 
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able  manufcripts,  burnt  and  deftroyed,  and  his  life 
endangered,  and  to  be  jeered  and  infulted  \vhen  he 
complains  of  the  heavy  lofs  ?  Is  he  for  this  to  be 
hunted  down,  like  a  wild  beail,  from  his  native 
land,  to  which  he  has  been  the  greaiell  benefactor, 
to  be  purfued  acrofs  the  great  ocean,  and  not  be 
fuffered,  as  far  as  ye  could  prevent  it,  to  have  a 
friend  to  conipaiTionate  him,  or  a  place  where  he 
could  lay  his  head  in  peace  and  fafety  ? 

I  fpare  to  fay,  to  whom  vulgar  report  afcribes 
the  direcftion  of  your  periodical  publication,  efpe- 
cially  on  theological  fufejects,  and  what  relates  to 
men's  civil  and  religious  rights.  But  this  is 
an  ill  fpecimcn  of  the  difcharge  of  the  office  ye  have 
undertaken,  a  very  honourable  one  in  itfelf,  to 
form  the  public  mind  and  tafte,  to  enable  your 
readers  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  the  truth  and 
falfhood  of  the  things  and  characters  that  come 
before  them. 

O  moral  degradation  !  O  fliame  to  fcience  !  when 
its  votaries  can  lend  their  rare  abilities,  heaven's 
gift  for  better  purpofes,  to  pleafe  the  great,  and 
gain  their  favour,  who  are  far  from  being  the  mod 
virtuous  J  and  to  lower  and  dcprefs  eminent  virtue, 
and  hinder  others  from  reaping  advantage  from 
that  example  and  thofe  writings,  by  which  they 
might  be  formed  to  goodnefs,  and  excellence,  and 
happinefs  for  ever  1 


A  COPY  of  the  prcfent  work  was  very  lately  put 
into  my  hands,  by  a  gentleman  who  had  brought  it 
from  America,   when  I  refolved  to  make  it  public 

and 
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and  print  it  immediately,  having  been  much  in-* 
quired  after,  the  fubject  alfo  being  very  feafonable 
and  important.  It  foon  occurred,  that  it  would  be 
defireable,  and  proper  for  me,  if  I  could  acquit  my- 
felf  in  it  in  any  tolerable  manner,  to  take  the  op- 
portunity that  offered,  of  faying  fomething  in 
behalf  of  an  honoured  and  beloved  friend,  that 
might  remove  or  foften  the  violent  prejudices  en- 
tertained againft  him,  in  this  country,  and  in  this 
country  only ;  for  in  all  others,  his  fame  is  great, 
and  his  character  revered. 

It  is  a  facT:  too  well  known,  and  of  every  day's 
experience,  that  thefc  prejudices  here  run  fo  ftrong, 
that,  in  general,  in  promifcuous  public  compa- 
nies, among  the  clergy,  nobility,  men  of  fortune* 
thofe  that  are  already  raifed  high,  or  that  look  for 
preferment  in  the  different  learned  profefTions,  all 
who  are  connected  with  minifters  of  ftate,  it  is  an 
affront  to  mention  the  name  of  Prieflley,  and  to 
commend  his  writings  would  be  followed  with  a 
dead  iilencc,  if  not  a  rebuke.  I  have  therefore  en- 
deavoured, in  the  foregoing  flieets,  to  vindicate 
his  fair  fame,  and  to  indicate  the  caufes  of  this  an- 
tipathy, and  mean,  unmanly  conduct,  which  can 
only  injure  the  perfons  themfelves,  by  keeping  up 
an  averfion  to  this  eminent  perfon,  and  his  writ- 
ings, by  which  they  might  be  benefited  and  im- 
proved ;  but  cannot  hurt  him  now,  who  is  out 
of  the  reach  of  all  perfonal  infult. 

Unqueftionably,  the  fevere  truths  Dr.  Prieftlcy 
delivered,  irritated  the  minds  of  fome  againft  him, 
who   are   againft   all   reformation    in   chuich  and 

b  ftate ; 
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ftate  ;  but  he  has  chiefly  fuffered  by  the  fpirit  and 
temper  of  the  times  being  changed,  fince  the  pe- 
riod that  the  venerable  Hoadly  went  off  the  ftage, 
who  would  have  embraced  our  author  with  af- 
iVdion  and  efleem,  and  protected  him.  This  fpirit, 
much  increafcu  v/ithin  a  few  years,  has  not  only 
vented  itfelf  againft  him,  but  has  caufed  continual 
mifrrations  of  mofl:  valuable  perfons  among  the 
diitercnt  ciaiTcs  of  Diffcntcrs,  to  feck  for  that 
peace  and  liberty  in  a  foreign  land,  which  they 
could  not  enjoy  at  home. 

Dr.  Prieftlev's  enemies,  however,  by  their  igno- 
rant, ma'evolcnt  detraction,  cannot  make  him  un- 
happy, but  only  hurt  themfclves.  Changing  his 
country,  he  changes  not  thofe  habits,  which 
form  the  virtuous,  the  holy,  the  benevolent,  the 
upright  character.  Thefe  conftitute  happinefs, 
thefe  accompany  a  man  w herever  he  goes,  of  which 
lio  malice  or  violence  can  deprive  him..  In  his 
paflagc  to  America,  which  was  unufually  long, 
upv.ards  of  eight  weeks,  he  was  happy,  as  all  fuch 
ever  will  be,  in  contemplating  the  new  fccnes  of 
nature,  which  prefented  themfelves  to  view,  which 
he  defcribcs  in  his  letters,  and  fpeaks  of  obferva- 
tions  made  by  him,  that  fuggefled  various  experi- 
ments, which  he  fnould  profecute,  when  he  could 
gQt  his  apparatus  at  liberty.  Ever  intent  alfo  upon 
fouing  the  good  feed  bf  truth  and  virtue,  at  all 
fcafons,  and  in  all  places,  in  truft  that  fomething 
of  good  might  fpring  up  afterwards,  as  no  virtuous 
eltort  is  ever  loft,  he  found  opportunity  for  this 
Hioft  pleafing  employment,  which  would  be  the  more 

9  likcl>* 
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-Jikely  to  fuccced,  as  he  is  always  chearful,  and  the 
fartheft  poiTible  from  all  religious  gloom,  nor  dif- 
pofed  ever  unfeafonably  to  obtrude  advice  or  in- 
ftrudion.  Mentioning  in  his  fiifl  letter,  the  va- 
riety" of  characters  that  were  in  the  fnip,  fome 
that  did  not  trouble  themfelves  much  about  reli- 
gion, but  "  a  number  of  ferious  perfons,  univer- 
fally  Calvinills,  though,  the  majority  were  mode- 
rate, as  you  will  fuppofe,"  fays  he,  ''  on  their  ap- 
plying to  mc  to  perform  divine  fervice  to  them. 
This  I  did  with  much  fatisfaclion,  when  the  wea- 
ther and  other  circumftances  would  permit,  feveral 
others  of  the  pafTengers  joining  us."  1  hefe  things 
are  not  mentioned  as  being  peculiar  or  extraordi- 
nary, but  to  fhew  his  bent  and  difpofition. 

Never  was  any  one's  bias  and  turn  more  miftaken, 
than  in  his  being  reckoned  a  political  character; 
although,  like  Locke  and  Newton  before  him  (at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution)  he  would  have  been 
ready  to  ftand  forth,  at  any  hazard,  when  properly 
called  out,  and  his  country's  liberties  in  danger. 
What  he  fays  of  himfelf,  in  a  letter  foon  after  his 
arrival  in  America,  fpeaks  the  truth  concerning 
him,  in  this  refped.  '*  As  I  am  m.uch  attended 
to,  and  my  writings,  which  were  in  a  manner 
unknown,  begin  to  be  inquired  after,  I  propofe 
to  get  my  fmall  pamphlets  immediately  printed. 
I  (hail  carefully  avoid  all  the  party  politics  of  the 
country  :  for  I  have  no  other  objeds  befides  reli- 
gion and  philofophy. 

I  cannot  conclude  better  than  with  an  extradt 
from  his  lafl  letter,  which   fliews  his  views   and 
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defigns  to  be  the  fame  which  they  have  been  from 
early  life. 

It  is  dated  the  latter  end  of  February,  from 
Northumberland  town,  upon  a  branch  of  the 
Sufquehanna,  the  place  of  his  refidence. 

"  You  are  concerned,  as  I  apprehended  you 
would  be,  at  my  fixing  in  this  place,  fo  much  out 
of  the  world  as  you  actually  take  it  to  be.  But 
had  you  been  here,  you  would  not,  I  think,  have 
advifed  me  to  do  any  other  than  I  have  done, 
diflant  as  it  is  from  my  original  views." 

Then  follows  a  large  fatisfadlory  detail  of  his 
reafons  for  declining  the  invitation  to  the  Chemi- 
cal ProfelTorfliip  at  Philadelphia,  which  was  made 
to  him  in  the  handfomeft  manner,  and  was  not 
for  fome  time  after,  if  it  be  now  filled  up,  with 
a  hope  that  he  might  change  his  determination. 
He  then  goes  on : 

"  As  to  my  ufcfulnefs  in  other  refpecfts,  I  really 
think  it  will  eventually  be  greater  in  confequencc 
of  not  immediately  forcing  myfelf  into  a  more 
public  fituation.  My  writings  which  are  now 
much  inquired  after,  and  were  not  known  or 
thought  of  before,  will  prepare  the  way  for  my 
preaching  in  Philadelphia,  which  I  am  determined 
upon,  about  two  months  the  next  winter.  In  the 
mean  time  I  (hall  have  a  fmall  congregation  here, 
all  the  more  intelligent  people  in  the  place  having 
agreed  to  join  in  building  me  a  place  of  worfhip. 
We  fliall  firft  build  a  fmaller  place,  which  may 
afterwards  fervc  for  a  dwelling  houfe,  or  a  library- 
room,  which  we  talk  of  eftablifliing,  and  after- 
wards  to   ere^   a   place  of  fome  elegance  ;    the 
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ground  for  which  I  have  already  fecured.  This 
town  not  only  will  be,  but  even  is,  a  place  of 
greater  refort  than  you  may  imagine.  And  if  we 
cftablifh  a  College  here,  I  do  not  think  that  I 
could  any  where  be  fixed  to  more  advantage; 
cfpecially  if  it  be  conlidered,  that  I  have  here  the 
leifure  for  my  purfuits  that  I  could  not  have  in  a 
populous  town,  and  the  climate,  Szc.  much  fupe- 
rior  to  any  thing  near  the  coaft  in  feveral  impor- 
tant refpeds." 
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Of  the    beft   Method    of   communicating   mora! 
Injl ruction  to  Man, 

MY    FELLOW    CITIZENS, 

T  HAVE  read  with  pleafure,  and  even  with 
enthufiafm,  the  admirable  Report  of  Robef 
pierre  on  the  fubjeft  of  7norah  and  religion,  and 
rejoice  to  find  by  it,  that  fo  great  and  happy 
a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  fentiments  of 
the  leading  men  of  France,  fince  the  year  1774, 
when  I  was  in  your  country.  Then,  excepting 
Mr,  Necker,  who  was  a  Proteftant,  every 
perfon  of  eminence  to  whom  I  had  accefs, 
and,  as  I  faw  reafon  to  think,  every  man  of 
letters  almoft  without  exception,  was  a  pro- 
i^^^di  ^theift,  and  an  unbeliever  in  a  future 
ftate  on  any  principle  whatever.  At  prefent 
your  whole  National  Ailembly  have  profefled 
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their  belief  in  the  being  of  a  God,  and  alfo  in 
a  future  flate,  on   the  principle   of  the  immcr- 
tality  of  the  foul,  as   highly  ufeful,  if  not    ne- 
ceiTary,  to  the  obfervance  of  thofe  moral  duties, 
which  are  eflential  to  the  well  being  of  fociety. 
Taking  it  for  granted,    that  thefe  are  now 
your  fentiments,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the    Nati- 
onal Aflembly,  many  of  whofe  members  rank 
with  phiiofophers,  as   well   as  politicians,  give 
me   leave   freely    to    expoftulate    with   you  on 
your  reje(flion   of  chriilianity,    which   has   no 
other  than  the  fame  objecft,  and  the  principles 
of  which  appear  to  me  to  be  much  better  calcu- 
lated to  anfwer  your  great  purpofe.     The  laws 
of  morality,  whether  they  refpedl  the  Supreme 
Being,    our    fellow    creatures,     or     ourfelves, 
fuch  as  the  obligation  of  oaths,   the  duties  of 
juftice  and  humanity,  thofe  of  men  in  the  re- 
lations of  magiftrates  and  common  citizens,  of 
huibands  and  wives,   of  parents  and  children, 
of  mailers  and  fervants,  and  the  rules  of  fo- 
briety  and  moderation   in    the   government   of 
ail   our    paiTions,     are    taught   with    infinitely 
greater  clearnefs  and  authority  in  the  fcriptures, 
as  the  voice  of  God,  the  common  parent  of  the 
human  race,  than  they  are   by  the  mere  light 
of  nature. 

The  fufficiency  of  the  light  of  nature  is  the 
frequent  boaft  of  UHbelievers  in  revelation ; 
but  the  deduclion  of  moral  and  rehgious  truths, 
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fpeculative   or   praftical,    from    mere   appear- 
ances   m    nature,    is,    in   many   cafes,    far   too 
difhcult  for  the  bulk  of  mankind.     That  by  the 
mere  light  of  nature  mankind  in  general  would 
ever  have  attained   to  the  idea   of  a  God    an 
mtell.gcnt  author  of  nature,   is   by  no  means 
prooable.    Appearances  which  are  conftant  and 
invarable,   as  I  have  obferved  before,  feldoni 
draw  the  attention  of  the   bulk  of  mankind. 
They  fee  that  ftones,  and  other  heavy  bodies 
always  fall  to  the  ground ;    they  fee  the  fun' 
moon  and  ftars,  rife  and  fet  every  day,   they 
fee    fummer   and  winter  fucceed   one  anothe'r 
every  year;  they  perceive  in  themfelves  vari- 
ous powers  of  adion  and  enjoyment ;  but.  with- 
out  attending   to    the    caufes,    or   reafons,    of 
hefe  things     or,    contenting  themiblves  with 
the  moft  abfurd  and  infuflicient  reafons.     It  is 
enough  for  them  that  the  appearances  are  uni- 
form,   fo  that   they   can  always  depend  upon 
them,  and  ad:  accordingly. 

The  moft  fublime  and  fundamental  doftrines 
of  rehgion,  are  thofe  of  the  unity  of  God  of 
tne  immenfity  of  creation  being  .the  work.  o4 
one  great  agent,  governed  by  one  fuperintend- 
.ng  providence,  and  tending  to  one  great  end. 
V.Z.  the  happinefs  of  the  percipient,  and  efoeci^ 
ally  the  rational,  part  of  the  univerfe.  But'thefe 
are  fo  far  from  being  deduftions  eaiily  drawn 
by  the  bulk  of  mankind,  that,  after  beingl^ 
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pollefiion  of  them,  they  have  appeared  to  be 
too  great  to  be  retained  by  them,  and  have  al- 
ways eluded  their  grafp.  The  docStrine  of  a 
multiplicity  of  gods,  gods  of  different  pro- 
vinces, powers,  and  charadlers,  fomc  aiming 
to  do  good,  and  ,  others  evil,  has  always  forced 
itfelf  on  mankind,  and  has  never  failed  to 
be  followed  by  the  mofl  abfurd  and  mifchiev- 
ous  fuperflitious  prad:ices,  calculated,  as  was 
imagined,  to  obtain  the  favour  of  thefe  vari- 
ous deities.  This  has  ever  been  the  cafe,  with 
Heathens,  Jews,  and  Chriftians,  and  it  has 
only  been  by  repeated  revelations,  that  men 
have  been  brought  back  to  the  behef  of  the 
unity  of  God,  and  the  important  practical  con- 
fequences  of  that  belief. 

The  precepts  of  univerfal  benevolence,  and 
impartial  juftice,  are  allowed  to  be  the  mofh 
important  in  the  whole  fyftem  of  morals  j  but 
nature,  without  a  fuperior  interpreter,  does 
not  teach  them,  with  fufficient  clearnefs  and 
uniformity;  becaufe  we  fee  many  evils,  and 
many  of  them  fucli,  as  the  moft  innocent  per- 
fons  are  involved  in,  take  place  in  the  ufual 
courfe  of  nature,  and  therefore,  no  doubt, 
according  to  the  v/ili  of  the  author  of  nature. 
That  all  natural  evils  are  ultimately  fubfer- 
vient  to  good,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  it  is  far 
from  being  apparently  fo  ^  and  kings  and 
conquerors,  who  fprfad  undiflinguifliing  ha- 
vock  v/hcrever  they  come,    might  plead  that 
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diey  imitate  the  Alaiighty,  in  his  florms  and 
tempefts,  in  his  plagues,  peftilences,  and  fa- 
mines. 

It  is  polTible,  however,  that  by  much  reflec- 
tion, and  frequent  obfervations  on  the  general 
order  of  nature  and  providence,  intelhgent  per- 
fons  might  arrive  at  the  belief  that  all  evil  will 
ultimately  produce  good.  But  this  will  not 
give  them  the  full  latisfadion  which  all  chrif- 
^tians  have  from  believing,  that  men  infpired  by 
God  have,  in  fo  many  words,  affured  them,  that 
nil  things  in:  ill  woi'k  together  for  good  to  the?n  that 
love  hifU,  that  they  may  fafely  rejoice  in  all  tri- 
bulation, and  jven  chcarfally  die  in  a  good  caufe, 
depending  upon  a  happy  refurrection,  and  an 
abundant  recomoence  beino;  made  to  them  in 
the  life  to  come.  It  is  impofTible  that  the  mere 
contemplation  of  nature  fhould  give  men  this 
full  confidence,  which  is  the  parent  of  habitual 
devotion,  and  of  the  moft  heroic  aftion. 

That  men  are  the  offspring  of  God,  and 
therefore,  that  he  is  our  parent,  are  ideas  fuf- 
ficiently  natural,  pleafing,  and  ufeful ;  but  they 
are  only  realized,  and  felt,  when  God  adually 
calls  us  his  children,  and  encourages  us  to  ad- 
drefs  him  as  our  Father  n.vho  is  in  Heaven. 

What  nature  teaches  us  with  refpedt  to  the 
manner  in  which  vv^e  fhould  condutl:  ourfelves 
in  life,  is  not  in  words,  intelligible' to  all  men, 
but  m.uft  be  deduced  by  way  of  inference  from 
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appearances,  which  one  man   will  interpret  in 
one  way,  and  another  in  a  different   one ;  and 
every  man  being  necefTarily  biafled  by  his  own 
prevailing   inclination,   he   will   generally  con- 
ceive that  his  own  favorite  purfuit   is   not  for- 
bidden by  it  J  fo  that  moft  men  will  live  much 
as  they  pleafe,  and  yet  all  imagine  that  they  live 
agreeably  to  nature.   But  in  revelation,  God,  the 
author  of  nature,   fpeaks  in  a   language,   that, 
with  refpe(5l  to  every  thing  of  importance,  can 
never   be  mifunderflocd,  and  which  muft  ever 
command  refpec^.      It  is  equally  the  language 
of  a  parent,  and  of  a  fovereign,  anxious  for  the 
happinefs  of  all  his  children. 

All  that  you  can  make  of  nature  is  a  figura- 
tive perfonage,   whom  you  may  addrefs  as  you 
v/ould  the    heavens  or  the  earth,    which  are 
parts  of  it ;  and  of  God,  confidered  merely  as 
the  author  of  nature ,   (but  who  has  never  dif- 
covered  himfelf  except  in  vifible  objedls,  fuch 
as  the  fun,  moon,  and  flars,  the  earth,  or  the 
plants  and  animals  with  which   it  is  flocked,) 
you  cannot  form  fuch  an  idea  as  you  do  of  a 
perfon,   approaching  more  nearly   to  a   human 
being,   of  vvhofe   feelings   you  have   a   perfect 
knowledge,  and  to  whom,  by  the  principle  of 
afTociation,  fentiments  of  veneration   and  love, 
which  lead  to  obedience,  are  intimately  united. 
The  idea  of  the  mere  author  of  nature,  whom 
you  can  fee  only  in  his  works,  will  not  make 
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fach  an  im preiTion  on  the  mind  of  man,  as  is 
*made  by  that  of  a  real  psrfon,  who,  befides 
bein<^  conceived  to  be  intimately  prefent  to  you, 
can,  if  he  pleafes,  fpeak  to  you,  and  permit  you 
to  fpeak  to  him,  and  to  whom  you  can  always 
addrefs  yourfelves  with  a  certainty  of  bemg 
heard,  and  being  attended  to  by  him.  The 
promifes  and  threatenings  of  fuch  a  being  as 
this  will  be  refpeded  as  thofe  of  a  magiftrate  or 

•a  parent. 

The  God  of  the  Scriptures   is  apprehended 
in  this  light,  as  the  experience  of  all  Jews  and 
Chriftians  witnefTes.     The  God  who  appeared 
to    Abraham,     who    delivered    the    law    from 
Mount  Sinai,  who  fpoke  by  the  prophets,  and 
who  difplayed  his  power,  and  fignified  his  will, 
by  Chrift  and  the  apoftles,  will  be  confidered, 
and  behaved  to,  as  a  real  perfon,  the  objedl  of 
the   higheil  reverence,    and    the   moft   iincerc 
attachment ;  one  to  whom  men   will  naturally 
pray,  and  in  whom  they  will   put  confidence. 
And  the  commands  of  fuch   a  Being,  delivered 
by  his  authorized  meffengers,  vvill  be  obeyed  as 
thofe  of  a  real  fovereign,  whofe  favour  will  be 
defired,  and  whofe  difpleafure  will  be  dreaded; 
and  confequently,   as   thefe   comm.ands  had  no 
other  objea:  than  the  duties   of  morality,  this 
fyftem  of  re^celation,  which  you  difclaim,  is  far 
better  adapted    to  promote    your  great  objed, 
than  the  fyRem  o^i  mere  natural  religion, 
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So  much  more  are  men  imprelTed  by  any 
thing  approaching  to  humamty^  that  there  wat 
the  greatefl  vvifdcm  and  propriety  in  the  Divine 
Being,  condefcending  not  only  to  make  ufe  of 
articulate  founds,  fuch  as  conftitute  human 
fpeech  ;  but  to  exhibit  appearances  of  the  human 
form  in  his  firH:  communications  with  man,  as 
was  probably  the  cafe  with  Adam,  and  perhaps 
with  Abraham ;  though  afterwards,  as  men 
attained  more  juft  and  fublime  ideas  of-  the 
Supreme  Being,  thofe  appearances  were  with- 
drawn. That  there  is  nothing  in  reality  re- 
volting to  the  human  mind  in  the  idea  of  the 
Divine  Being  condefcending  to  manifeft  himfelf 
to  men  in  this  familiar  manner,  however  it  may 
now  be  objeded  to,  is  evident  from  univerfal 
hiftory,  which  fliews  that  all  men,  in  early  ages, 
expected,  and  readily  believed  in,  fuch  appear- 
ances. Nor  was  this  the  cafe  with  the  vulgar 
only  :  for  Socrates  himfelf,  fenfible  of  the  dark- 
nefs  in  whit:h  he,  and  the  reft  of  mankind,  were 
involved,  with  refped  to  truths  of  the  greateft 
importance,  exprelied  his  earneft  wifh  for  fome 
divine  inftrudtor. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER    VII. 

Of  Hiflorical  'Evidence. 


GENTLEMEN, 

HISTORICAL  evidence,  on  which  the 
behef  and  authority  of  revelation  muft  ne- 
ceiTarily  reft,  has  been  greatly  undervalued  by 
the  advocates  for  the  fufiiciency  of  the  light 
of  nature.  But  the  experience  of  all  mankind 
is  againfl:  them  ;  lince  there  are  no  truths  which 
more  readily  gain  the  alTent  of  mankind,  or  are 
more  firmly  retained  by  them,  than  thofe  of 
an  hiflorical  nature,  depending  upon  the  tefti- 
mony  of  others.  It  is  a  kind  of  evidence  to 
which  all  men  are  moll  accuflomed,  fo  that  it 
is  quite  familiar  to  them;  and  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  who  are 
unufed  to  abflrad;  fpeculation.  The  authority 
of  a  parent  or  of  a  tutor,  we  fee  to  have  the 
greatefl  weight  with  young  perfons  and  others 
who  have  not  been  ufed  to  think  for  thcm- 
felves.  They  naturally  take  it  for  granted,  that 
what  they  have  been  taught  by  the?n  may  be 
depended  upon  3  and  from  their  own  natural 
love  of  truth,  they  acquire  a  general  confidence, 
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that  when  men  who  arc  even  flrangers  to  thcni, 
have  no  intcreft  in  their  deception,  they  will 
not  deceive  them. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  have,  in  f:i6t,  no  firmer 
perfiialion  concerning  any  thing,  than  we  have 
of  the  exiftcn'je  of  many  things  which  we  have 
never  ^<z<t\\  ourfelvcs,  nor  ever  exped:  to  fee, 
and  of  the  truth  of  facts,  which  we  know  only 
from  the  information  of  others,  as^  that  there 
are  fuch  places  as  Conftantinople  and  Pekin, 
and  that  Charles  I.  of  ILiigland,  and  Lewis 
XVI.  of  France,  were  beheaded  ;  and  no 
diilance  of  time  fenfibly  diminifhes  the  force 
of  this  perfuafion,  when  the  fa6ls  have  been 
fully  afcertained.  Who,  that  is  at  all  acquainted 
with  ancient  hiflory,  entertains  the  lealt  doubt 
of  Julius  Crefar  having  been  killed  in  the 
Roman  fenate  houfe,  of  Xerxes  having  been 
defeated  in  his  attempts  to  conquer  Greece,  or 
Babylon  having  been  taken  by  Cyrus  ? 

Such  a  £uth  as  this  we  fee,  in  faft,  to  be  as 
fufiicient  a  foundation  for  atlion,  as  faith  of 
any  other  kind  whatever.  Confequently,  that 
God  may  chufe  to  iignify  his  will  to  men,  that 
thefe  men  may  prove  their  divine  miffion  by 
miracles,  or  fuch  works  as  God,  the  author  of 
nature,  could  alone  perform,  and  that  the  per- 
formance of  fuch  miracles  may  be  attefled  by 
proper  evidence,  fo  as  to  be  entitled  to  our 
fuUefi  credit,  are  things  eafy  of  belief  to  man- 
kind in  general.     Indeed  all   men,  in  all  ages, 

have 
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have  been  difpofed  to  believe  thefe  things,  and 
only  a  fciY  fceptical   perfons   have    entertained 
doubts   rerpe(3:ing  the  credibility   of   miracles, 
or  the  propriety  of  the  Divine  Being  having  re- 
coLirie  to   them,  in  order  to  communicate  his 
will  to  men.     It  is  not   from  f.ippofaions,  but 
from  a^^lual  facfsy  that   we  are  to   learn   what 
mode  of  inflrudlion,  or  what  kind  of  evidence, 
is  beft  calculated  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  men. 
The  Great  Being  who  made  man,  and  who  heft 
knows   him,   will,  no  doubt,  employ  the  befl 
method  for  this  purpofe ;  and   it  feems  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  general  plan  of  his  providence, 
to  make  ufe  of  men  for  the  inftrudlors  of  men. 
Roufleau,    who  received   the  morality,    and 
even  the  divine  miffion  of  Jefus,  though,  in- 
confiftently    enough,     without    admitting    the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  books  of  fcripture,  ap- 
pears not  to  have  given  fufficient  attention  to 
the  nature  and  force  of  hiftorical  evidence,  when 
he  afks  the  following  queftions;  {Emile,  Ih.  v.) 
**   God,  you  fay,  has  fpoken.     But  to  whom 
"  has  he  fpoken  ?   To  men.      But  why,   then, 
"  have  I  heard  nothing  of  it  ?   It  would  have 
"  been  no  more  trouble   to  him,  and  I  fhould 
"  then  have  been  fecure  from  deception.  How 
"  has  the  milfion  of  the  meflengers  from  God 
*'  been  proved  ?  by  miracles  ?   But  where   are 
"  thofe  miracles  t  In  books.    Who  have  writ- 
'^  ten  thofe  books  ?  Men.    And  who  have  itt^ 

"  thofe 
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"  thofe  miracles  ?  The  men  who  attefl  them. 
*'  What,  always  human  teflimony  ?  Always 
*'  men  who  tell  men,  what  other  men  have  re- 
**  la  ted  ?  How  many  men  between  God  and 
*'  me  !" 

He  might  have  aflced  jufl:  the  fame  queftions 
with  refped:  to  all  fadls  in  ancient  hiftory,  or 
any  thing  elfe  that  he  himfelf  had  not  feen  ; 
and  yet,  like  other  men,  he  certainly  enter- 
tained no  more  doubt  v^^ith  refped;  to  many 
things  of  this  kind,  than  if  he  had  feen  them 
himfelf. 

As  to  the  evidence  oi  miracles,  it  is  precifely 
of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  other  fad:s.  It 
is  only  requifite  that  it  be  Jlronger,  on  account 
o£  their  want  of  analogy  to  other  fads.  But 
if  the  evidence  of  any  fadls,  miraculous  or  na- 
tural, be  fufiicient  to  fatisfy  thofe  who  faw 
them,  it  may  be  made  equally  fatisfaftory  to 
thofe  who  did  not  fee  them.  If  the  perfons,  who 
themfelves  faw  the  miracles,  were  in  fufficient 
numbers,  andfufficiently  unbiafTed,  we  can  have 
no  doubt  but  that  (iince  thofe  perfons  were 
conftituted  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  are)  had 
we  been  in  their  place,  we  fhould  have  been  as 
well  fatisfied  as  they  were.  Nay,  in  many  cafes, 
men  are  even  better  fatisfied  with  the  evidence 
of  other  perfons  than  they  are  with  their  own, 
from  a  diflrufl  of  their  own  fenfes  and  judg- 
ment. 

I  would 
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I  would  alfo  obferve,  that  if  other  hiflories, 
though  written  in  ancient  and  unknown  lan- 
guages, can  yet  be  made  credible  to  the  un- 
learned, fo  may  the  hiftory  of  the  Bible ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  mere  French  and  En- 
glifh  readers  have  as  firm  faith  in  the  hiftories 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  and  Rom.an  languages. 

Chriflianity,  more  than  any  other  religion, 
is  calculated  for  the  ufe  of  plain  and  unlearned 
perfons ;  and  tho'  the  learned  only  can  read 
the  fcriptnres  in  the  original  tongues,  the  mod 
unlearned  have  fuffident  means  of  fatisfying 
themfelves,  by  comparing  different  tranfla- 
tions,  &c.  with  refpedt  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  general  fenfe  has  been  conveyed  to 
them;  and  this  is  all  that  they  are  interefted  in. 
This  or  the  other  particular  book  of  the  Old  or 
New  Teflament,  or  particular  parts  of  books 
may  be  fpurious  -,  but  if  the  general  hiftory 
of  the  Jews,  as  contained  in  the  books  of 
Mofes,  and  the  miofl:  general  account  of  the  life 
of  Jefus,  of  his  principal  miracles,  his  death, 
and  his  refurrediion,  as  related  by  any  of  the 
Evangelifls,  be  true,  we  have  fufiicient  reafon 
to  regulate  our  lives  by  the  precepts  of  chrif- 
tianity,  from  the  firmefi:  faith  in  that  refurrec- 
tion  to  an  immortal  lif^,  of  which  it  gives  us 
the  fullefl  alTurance. 

In 
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In  order  to  form  a  judgment  concerning  the 
reality  of  prophecies  and  miracles,  which  are 
the  proper  proofs  of  a  divine  miffion,  RoulTeau 
{ib.)  fays,  **  We  muft  know  the  laws  of  chance, 
**  and  probabilities,  to  judge  whether  a  predic- 
*'  tion  can  be  accomplifhed  without  a  miracle : 
'*  we  muil  know  the  genius  of  ancient  Ian- 
**  guages,  in  order  to  afcertain  what  is  a  pre- 
**  didlion  in  thofe  languages,  and  what  is  only 
*'  a  figure  of  fpeech;  what  facts  are  within  the 
**  order  of  nature,  and  what  are  not ;  and  laft- 
*'  ly  to  fay,  why  God  has  chofen,  as  an  at- 
-*'  teftation  of  his  having  fpoken,  methods  which 
^'  have  themfelves  fo  much  need  of  atteftation; 
**  as  if  he  fported  with  the  credulity  of  men, 
**  and  as  if  he  purpofely  avoided  the  true  means 
*'  of  perfuading  them." 

But  if  this  writer  would  avoid  what  he  him- 
felf  [ib.)  confiders  as  an  intolerable  inconveni- 
ence, viz.  that  "  there  fhould  be  as  many 
"  miracles  as  natural  events,"  it  is  abfolutcly 
neceffary,  that  they  ihould  not  be  exhibited  to 
all  men,  but  only  to  fome  men,  and  on  parti- 
cular occafions,  and  that  the  perfons  who  were 
witnelTes  of  them,  fhould  tranfmit  their  know- 
ledge of  them  to  others,  in  the  ufual,  but 
what  arc  found  by  experience  to  be  fufficient, 
methods. 

In  fome  cafes,  no  doubt,  it  may  be  difficult 
to   diftinguifh   a   predidion  from    a   fortunate 

guefs, 
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gueis,  and  alfo  a  miracle  from  an  event  within 
the  compafs  of  nature.  But  in  many  cafes, 
and  efpecially  fuch  as  occur  in  the  fcripture 
hiftory,  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all.  With  re- 
\^^di  to  thefe,  the  mofc  fceptical  of  men  can- 
not nretend  that  there  could  be  any  doubt  of 
the  reality  of  the  predidion,  or  of  the  mira- 
culous nature  of  the  fadl,  if  the  appearances 
v/ere  fuch  as  the  hiflorians  defcribe.  Was  it 
pofiible,  for  example,  to  have  been  by  means 
of  any  natural  difeafe,  that  the  firfl  born,  and 
the  firft  born  only,  of  all  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  firfl  born  of  their  cattle,  as  well  as  of  their 
men,  ihould  all  die  in  one  night,  and  that  thofe 
of  the  Ifraclites  fhould  entirely  efcape,  and  after 
an  exprefs  and  unequivocal  prediction,  that  it 
would  be  fo  ?  Could  any  power  in  nature,  that 
we  are  now  acquainted  with,  divide  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  river  Jordan  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
that  fome  millions  of  people  fhould  w^alk  through 
them  as  on  dry  land  r 

With  refped:  to  prophecy ^  could  it  have  been 
by  any  natural  fagacity,  that  Mofes  predided 
the  fate  of  the  Ifraelitiih  nation  to  the  end  of 
tlie  world  j  or,  leaving  out  what  is  yet  to  come, 
could  he  have  defcribed  their  fituation  fo  ex- 
actly as  all  hiftory  fliews  it  to  have  be«i,  till 
this  very  time,  and  as  we  ourfelves  now  fee 
it  to  b::  ?  Or  could  our  Saviour  havd  foretold 
the  deftrucT:ion  of  Jerufalem,  and  the  total  de- 

mo-iiion 
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molition  of  the  temple,  as  events  that  fhould 
take  place  in  that  very  generation,  when  it  is 
evident,  that  no  other  Jew  of  that  age  had  the 
leafl  apprehenfion  of  any  fuch  thing  ?  It  re- 
quires no  more  knowledge  of  philofophy,  or  of 
human  nature,  than  all  men  are  poffefTed  of,  in 
order  to  avoid  deception  in  fuch  clear  cafes  as 
thefe. 


I  am,  &c. 


LETTER     VIII. 

Of  the  'Evidence  of  a  future  State, 

GENTLEMEN, 

THE  principles  on  which  you  maintain 
the  dodlrine  of  2.  future  Jiate  of  retribution^  are 
much  mere  liable  to  be  called  in  queftion  than 
thofe  of  revelation.  Philofophers  will  never 
approve  of  them,  and  their  opinions  will  have 
weight  with  thofe  who  are  not  philofophers  -, 
and  no  authority  of  laws  can  prevent  this.  It 
is  not  your  national  aflembly  decreeing  that  the 
belief  of  the  being  of  a  God,  and  of  the  immor- 
6  tality 
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tality  of  the  human  foul,  are  the  principles  of 
religion  with  Frenchmen,  that  will  make  them 
be  believed  by  the  people  of  France,  or  of  any 
other  nation.  The  proper  authority,  on  which 
any  fpeculative  principles,  which  are  the  foun- 
dation of  all  pradice,  are  founded,  mufl  be  the 
reafons  alleged  in  their  favour  -,  and  it  will  be 
faid,  that  admitting  there  is  a  God,  or  an  intel- 
ligent author  of  nature,  where  is  the  evidence  of 
man  furviving  the  grave  ? 

Men  are  not,  in  reality,  adluated  by  any 
other  principles  than  thofe  of  other  animals. 
Our  faculties  differ  from  theirs  only  in  degree^ 
and  by  no  means  in  kind  -,  and  thofe  of  fome 
brutes  approach  very  near  to  thofe  of  fome 
men  ;  and  as  men  live,  fo  they  die^  in  the  fame 
manner  as  brute  creatures.  Confequentiy,  if 
it  be  any  thing  in  the  natural  conflitution  of 
man,  on  which  you  found  your  expedlation  of 
the  immortality  of  the  thinking  principle  within 
him,  you  mufi:  have  the  fame  expedadon  with 
refped  to  every  brute  creature,  and  even  every 
infe«ft. 

When  men  ceafe  to  breathe,  they  ceafe  to 
think,  and  alfo  to  (hew  any  iigns  of  percep- 
tion, jufl  as  brutes  do ;  and  you  commit  both 
in  the  fame  manner  to  the  earth,  when  every 
principle  of  which  they  confifted,  is  either  dif- 
folved,  and  difperfed  by  the  procefs  of  putre- 
fadion,  or  affords   nourifhment  to  pther  ani- 

C  mals. 
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mals,  fo  as  to  fuftain  life  in  fome  other  form. 
What  appearance,  then,  or  what  natural  evi- 
dence of  any  kind,  is  there,  that  any  part  of 
the  dead  man,  or  the  dead  animal,  efcapes  ? 
Or,  if  any  thing  invifible  to  us  fliould  efcapc 
at  death,  what  evidence  is  there  of  that  part  of 
man  retaining  all  the  powers  of  perception  and 
thought  ? 

If  while  a  man  lives,  his  faculty  of  think- 
ing is  deranged  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  or  a  dif- 
eafe  of  the  brain  ;  or  if  when  he  is  thrown  into 
a  ftate  of  found  fleep,  his  faculty  of  thinking  be 
fufpe-nded,  how  can  he  perceive,  or  think,  when 
his  brain  is  infinitely  more  difordered,  or  when 
he  has  no  brain  at  all  ?  Certainly  there  is  no 
analogy  in  nature  that  can  lead  us  to  form 
fuch  a  conclufion.  Had  we  had  no  knowledge 
of  men  but  in  a  flate  of  death,  it  would  have 
been  no  more  rational  to  fuppofe  that  they 
were  poflefl'ed  of  the  power  of  thinking,  than 
that  fo  many  logs  of  wood  had  the  fame  power. 

If  you  fay  that  it  is  impcfTible  to  conceive 
how  the  properties  of  perception  and  thought 
fliould  refuk  from  ahy  organization  of  mere 
matter,  I  liiy  it  is  equally  impoflible  to  conceive 
how  the  properties  of  gravitation,  cf  magnct- 
ijni,  cr  of  ekdricity,  fliould  refult  from  the 
fubflances  which  v/e  find  to  be  endued  with 
them.  The  connection  between  the  fubftance 
and  the  properties  is  equally  unknown  in  all 

the 
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the  cafes.  Befides,  what  do  we  know  o(  imm^- 
terial  fubjlances  more  than  we  do  of  thofe  that 
we  call  material^  We  have,  in  fad:,  no  pro- 
per idea  of  Oiny  fidjiance,  but  only  of  the  p-ro^ 
perties  by  which  they  afteft  our  fenfes,  and 
which  we  fay  inhere  in,  or  belong  to  them  i 
fo  that  to  the  mere  terms  material  or  immaterial^ 
as  exprefTive  of  things  or  fubftp.nces,  and  ex- 
clufive  of  their  properties^  which  we  fay  belong 
to  them,  we  equally  annex  no  ideas  at  all.  Con- 
fequently  our  difficulty  with  rcfpe(ft  to  the 
caufe  of  perception  and  thought,  is  not  at  all 
removed  by  fuppofing  that  they  belong  to  an. 
immaterial  fubflance,  which  is  invifible  to  us, 
and  which  efcapes  when  a  man  dies. 

If  you  fay  that  there  muii  be  fomething  in  man 
which  is  immortal,  in  order  to  his  receiving 
a  juft  recompence  for  his  anions  in  this  life,  it. 
will  be  afked,  what  reafon  have  you  to  cxpcdt 
that  men  will  receive  from  the  author  of  na- 
ture, any  other  recompence  than  they  do  in 
this  life?  You  can  only  judge  of  the  dejigns, 
as  well  as  of  the  power  of  God,  from  what  you 
fee  of  his  works  and  his  providence ;  and  if 
you  fee  that  men  ad:ually  do  die  in  their  crimes, 
Vv'ithout  receiving  any  proper  punifhme'nt,  the 
fair  inference,  is,  that  the  author  of  nature, 
who  is  the  author  of  life  and  of  death,  did  not 
intend  that  they  fhould  receive  any.  li  you 
£Qrm  any  other  idea  of  God,  he  is  a  Being  of 

C  2  your 
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your  own  imagination,  and  therefore  nothini^ 
that  you  can  fuppofe  fuch  a  being  as  /je 
ought  to  do,  or  to  provide  for,  can  be  the 
ground  of  any  real  expecftation  whatever. 

I  cannot  help  obferving  that  Monf.  Robef- 
pierre,  in  his  excellent  Report  on  the  fubjeifl:, 
gives  no  reafons  whatever  for  his  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the   foul,    befides   the  import- 
ance and  ufe  of  the  dodlrine ;  and  Mr.  Paine, 
who  in  his  ^ge  of  Reajon  profeiTes  the  fame  be- 
lief, xontents   himfelf   with   %ing,    page    lo, 
that    **    The    power    which    gave    him    exift- 
'*  ence  is  able  to  continue  it,,  and  that  it  ap- 
"  pears   to  him  more  probable  that  he   fliall 
'*  continue    to    exifl  hereafter,    than    that   he 
*'  fliould  have- had  exigence,  as  he   now   has, 
*'  before  that  exigence  began."     But  he  gives 
no  reafon  whatever  ivhy  tliis  appears   to  him  to 
be  probable.     Before  he  had  any  exiflcn^e   at 
all    there    were    numberlefs    milHons   to   one, 
that    he    never    would    have    exiftcd.       For 
exadly  fuch  a  perfon  as  xMr.  Paine  was  but  one  of 
an  infinite  variety  of  beings,  that  might  have 
been    produced,     and    therefore,     confidently 
enough  with  what  he  has  advanced,  there  may 
be  many  millions  to  one  againft  his  exiftence 
after  death.     That  the  power  which  gave  him* 
exigence  is  able  to  continue  it,  is  no  proof  at 
all  that  he  "will  continue  it ;  fince  there  is,  no 
doubt,  an  infinite  number  of  things  within  the 

power 
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power  of  the  Almighty,    that  never  adually 
take  place. 

The  more  attention  you  give  to  this  im- 
portant fubje(ft,  the  more  fatisfied,  I  am  con- 
fident, you  will  be,  that  no  principles  befides 
thofe  of  chridianity  can  enfure  the  firm  belief 
of  a  future  flate,  as  neceflary  to  that  dodtrine 
Q^  future  retribution,  which  you  wifh  to  efta- 
blifh.  In  the  principles  of  chriilianity,  there 
is  nothing  metaphyfical  or  dubious.  That  man 
will  furvive  the  grave,  chriilianity  aflures  us, 
not  on  the  principle  of  the  immateriality,  or 
immortality,  of  any  thing  invifible  belonging 
to  a  man,  which  death  cannot  affed:,  but  on  the 
acflual  refurrc(n:ion  of  the  whole  man  in  a  fu- 
ture period;  and  this  upon  the  pofitive  word 
of  him  that  made  man,  and  who,  no  doubt, 
has  power,  though  in  a  manner  which  we  can- 
not comprehend,  to  rcftore  the  life  which  he 
firft  gave. 

That  the  Divine  Being  has  given  men  this 
afTurance,  is  confirmed  by  fuch  evidence  as  no 
perfon  can  reafonably  objedl  to.  For  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  ftronger  evidence  could  not 
have  been  given,  or  even  imagined;  as  I  pre- 
fume  I  have  fufficientiy  proved  in  my  jD//- 
courfe  on  the  refur region  of  JeJiiSy  to  which  I 
take  the  liberty  to  refer  you.  What  could  the 
moil  incredulous  of  men  have  required  more, 
tha;i  that  a  man,  commillioned  by  God,  and 

C  3  evidencing 
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evidencing  his  miffion,  by  unqueftionable  mi- 
racles (fome  of  which  were  raifing  of  dead 
perfons  to  Hfe)  fnould  not  only  alTert  the 
dodtrine,  on  the  authority  of  thofe  miracles, 
but,  as  an  ultimate  proof  of  it,  fhould  exhibit 
himfelf  as  an  example  of  it,  by  announcing 
his  own  death  and  refurret^ion  within  a  limited 
time,  being  put  to  death  by  his  enemies,  in 
the  mofl;  public  manner  poflible.  The  cer- 
tainty of  his  refurre(ftion  was  alfo  evident  from 
the  condu(5l  and  miracles  of  the  apoftles,  adting 
in  his  name  afterwards. 

Evidence  of  this  kind  is  far  better  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  man  than  any  arguments  that 
can  be  alleged  in  favour  of  the  immortality 
of  the  human  foul,  which,  it  is  well  known, 
never,  in  fad:,  produce  any  confiderable  ef- 
fed,  fo  as  to  induce  men  to  live  and  to  aB, 
and  ftill  lefs  to  diey  in  the  full  perfuafion  of  its 
truth  ',  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  has 
been  unqueflionably  the  cafe  of  thoufands  and 
tens  of  thoufands,  with  refped:  to  the  chriftian 
dodtrine  of  a  refurredlion.  What  real  influ- 
ence had  the  dodrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  foul  upon  any  of  the  ancients  ?  And  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  little  appearance  there 
was  of  the  belief  of  it,  had  vanilhed  before  the 
time  of  Chrift.  It  is  fufficiently  evident  that 
even  Cicero,  who  with  great  ingenuity  collec- 
ted, and  ftated,  all  the  arguments  he  could  find 

in 
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in  favour  of  this  dod:rinc,  did  not  himfelf  lay 
any  flrefs  upon  them. 

The  deifls  of  the  laft  century  in  England 
began  indeed,  with  profeffing,  as  you  do,  their 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  the  being  of  a  God,  and  of  a  pro- 
vidence :  but  it  was  not  retained  by  their  dif- 
ciples.  Few  perfons  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  being  better  acquainted  with  the  unbeliev- 
ers of  my  own  age  and  country  than  myfelf ; 
and  I  can  afTure  you,  that  I  have  hardly  ever 
known  one  of  them,  who  had  the  leafl  expec- 
tation of  a  future  life,  and  fome  of  them  have 
publicly  maintained,  that  the  belief  of  it,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  being  of  a  God,  has  done 
much  harm  in  the  world.  If,  therefore,  you 
wifh  to  eflablifh  the  belief  of  a  future  ftate, 
as  a  fecurity  for  good  morals,  you  mufl  not  dif- 
countenance  the  chriftian  dodrine  of  a  refurrec- 
tion,  and  rely  on  a  principle  which  has  never 
yielded  it  any  folid  fupport. 

Simple  unitarian  chriftianity  invites  your  par- 
ticular and  ferious  attention.  What  you  have 
hitherto  feen  of  chriflianity,  has  been  little 
more  than  the  (hocking  abufes  and  corruptions 
of  it,  which  have  made  it  fubfervient  to  the 
mifchievous  policy  of  kings  and  priefts.  Be 
perfuaded  to  examine  for  yourfelves,  and  you 
will  find,  that  none  of  thofe  things  which 
have  given  you  fo  much  jufl  offence,  are  at 
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all  authorised  by  the  pure  gofpel  of  Chrift, 
On  the  contrary,  his  dodtrines  are  moft  fa- 
vourable to  the  liberty  and  equality  of  mariy 
jind  to  every  thing  elfe  that  contributes  to  his 
dignity  and  happinefs.  In  the  gofpel,  men  of 
all  ranks  and  dcfcriptions,  Jew  or  Gentile,  Bar- 
barian, Scythian,  bond,  or  free,  as  the  apoftle 
Paul  exprefles  himfelf,  are  confidered  as  bre^ 
thren,  being  equally  children  of  God,  and  heirs 
of  immortality.  They  are  reprefented  as  hav- 
ing different  parts  to  ad:  on  the  great  theatre 
of  the  world,  but  as  entitled  to  an  equal  re- 
ward, if  they  a6l  them  well.  So  far  is  there 
from  any  preference  being  given  to  the  rich 
and  great,  that  their  chance  for  future  blifs, 
is  always  reprefented  as  lefs  than  that  of  the 
poor,  who,  on  that  account,  are  pronounced 
nioft  happy. 

In  the  original  inftitutions  of  Mofes,  there 
was  no  provifion  for  a  king,  tho'  all  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  were  governed  by  kings,  and 
in  the  moft  arbitrary  m<anner;  and  when  the 
Hebrews  wifhed  to  imitate  their  neighbours  in 
this  refped,  as  they  did  in  every  other,  the 
prophet  Samuel,  fpeaking  by  authority  from 
God,  defcribed  to  them  the  fatal  confequence 
of  adopting  that  form  of  government,  in  as 
earneft  and  as  emphatical  a  manner  as  you  your- 
felves  could  now  do  it,  viz.  as  leading  to  op- 
prefiion  and  every  fpecies  of  abufe. 

So 
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So  far  is  the  gofpel  from  being  a  fyftem  of 
ccclefiafiical  tyranny ,  which  is  the  ufe  th^t  has 
been  unhappily  made  of  it,  that  nothing  is  fo 
ftrongly  inculcated  by  Jefus  as  the  virtue  of  hu* 
mility,  and  that  all  pre-eminence  is  founded  on 
ufefulnefs.  Having  called  his  apoflles  together, 
on  two  of  them  difcovering  fome  fymptoms  of 
ambition,  he  faid,  Matth.  xx.  25,  5cc.  **  Ye 
**  know  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exer- 
**  cife  dominion  over  them,  and  they  that  are 
**  great  exercife  authority  upon  them ;  but  it 
**  (hall  not  be  fo  among  you.  But  whofoever 
*'  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  yout 
**  minifter,  and  whofoever  will  be  chief  among 
**  you,  let  him  be  your  fervant ;  even  as  the 
*'  fon  of  man  came  not  to  be  miniflered  unto, 
*'  but  to  minifter,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ranfom 
**  for  many."  The  very  ftile  made  ufe  of  by 
the  pope,  who  gradually  ufurped  all  power  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,  clearly  points  out  this  ori- 
ginal maxim  of  the  gofpel,  for  he  calls  himfelf 
the  fervant  of  the  fervant  5  of  God, 

Originally  all  chriftian  churches  were  no- 
thing more  than  voluntary  affociations  of  chrif- 
tians  who  appointed  officers  for  the  ufe  of  the 
fociety,  and  difplaced  them  whenever  they 
pleafed  i  and  it  was  their  firft  cuftom,  to  ap- 
point a  number  of  the  fame  rank,  to  manage 
all  their  concerns,  not  one  of  whom,  as  the 
bifyjp  in  after    times,    had    any    more   power 

than 
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than  another.  In  fhort,  nothing  could  be  more 
favourable  to  the  principles  of  egzml  liberty  than 
the  genuine  maxims  of  the  gofpel,  and  the 
uniform  pra(^ice  of  the  primitive  ages  of  chrif- 
tianity. 

Still  more  evident  is  it,  that  minifters,  in 
chriflian  church..^,  h:ui  originally  nothing  at 
all  to  do  in  civil  matters.  In  what  manner 
they  acquired  the  power  of  which  we  find  them 
pofieiled  afterwards,  and  what  ufe  they  made  of 
it,  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  abundantly  (hews.  But 
in  no  other  cafe  will  you  plead  for  the  total  dif- 
ufe  of  any  thing,  on  account  of  the  abufes  to 
which  it  has  been  fubjt^l. 

Hoping  that  in  the  prefent  very  critical  and 
interefting  fituation  of  your  country,  and  of 
all  Europe,  you  will  take  thefe  things  into 
your  ferious  confideration,  I  am,  with  my  fm- 
cere  wiflies  for  the  perfed:  eflablifliment  of 
your  liberty,  and  the  difappointment  of  all 
your  enemies,  your  highly  honoured  fellow 
citizen-. 


J.  PRIESTLEY. 


Novthumherland  in  Airni'lca, 
Viiiditniaire  i-  De  la  Ripuhliiuc  F rancoifc .^ 
Ann.  -x. 
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PART     III, 


LETTER     I. 


Of  the  Sufficiency  of  the  Light  of  Nature  for  the 
Purpofe  of  moral  InJlruSiion. 


DEAR    SIR, 

CONSIDERING  how  diflinguiflbed  and 
important  a  part  Mr.  Paine  has  a6led  on  the 
theatre  of  the  political  world,  and  the  eager- 
nefs  with  which  his  writings  have  been  read, 
not  only  in  America  and  England,  but,  by  means 
of  translations,  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  I  do  not 
wonder  that  you  are  apprehenfive  that  his  viru- 
lent attack  upon  revelation,  in  his  late  work 
entitled  "The  Age  ofReafon,  ihould  make  an  un- 
favorable 
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favorable  impreflioii  upon  many  perfons.  And 
as  I  have  been  happy  enough,  in  the  former 
part  of  car  correfpondence,  to  have  given  you 
fome  fatisfacftion  with  refpecl  to  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Gibbon,  and  other  modern  unbelievers,  you 
requeft  my  perufal  of  this  work,  and  my  opinion 
of  the  ilrcngth  or  weaknefs  of  the  arguments 
contained  in  it. 

I  agree  with  you  in  thinking,  that  this  work 
fhews  the  fame  vigor  of  mind  and  ftrength  of 
expreffion,  that  diflingui(h  the  other  writings 
of  Mr.  Paine.  But  I  hope  to  fatisfy  you,  and 
others  who  are  fufficiently  candid,  that  he  had 
not  the  fame  previous  knowledge  of  the  fubjecft 
of  which  he  treats ;  and  without  this  knowledge 
of  his  fubjed:,  the  greatcft  mental  ability  and 
command  of  words  only  enable  a  man  to  impofe 
upon  the  ignorant  and  unwary;  who  will  na- 
turally prefume  that  when  a  man  writes  with 
great  confidence  in  his  own  opinion,  and  con- 
tempt of  that  of  others  (which  are  undifguifed 
in  this  work  of  our  author)  he  has  taken  pains 
to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  his  fubjed:,  and  that 
he  feels  the  g'ound  on^  which  he  ftands.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Paine  thought  fo. 
But  let  us  examine  the  foundation  of  his  confi- 
dence, beginning  with  what  he  fays  of  the  fuf- 
ficicncy  of  the  light  of  nature  for  moral  inflruc- 
tion. 

"  What 
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«  What  more,"  fays  he,  page  70,  "  does 
**  man  want  to  know,  than  that  the  hand,  or 
"  power  that  made  thefe  things,  is  divine,  is 
**  omnipotent  ?  tet  him  believe  this,  with  tlie 
"  force  it  is  impoiTible  o  repel,  if  he  permits 
"  his  reafon  to  aft,  ai:  his  rule  of  moral  life 
«  will  follow  of  courfe."  Speaking  of  the 
creation,  he  fays,  p.  66,  ''  It  preaches  to  all 
**  nations,  and  to  all  v".  -Ids,  and  this  word  of 
**  God  reveals  to  man  ?\\  that  is  neceflary  foe' 
*^^  man  to  know  of  God." 

Now,  much  more  is  neceffar)^  to  be  known 
by  man,  than  that  the  hand,  which  made  him, 
and  all  things,  is  omnipotent.  For  all  the  rules 
of  moral  condua  by  no  means  follow  from  this 
fcanty  knowledge.  A  being  may  be  omnipo- 
tent, and  yet  malevolent.  For  though  the  idea 
of  a  devil  has,  I  believe,  no  archetype  in  nature, 
it  is  pofTible  in  itfclf,  and  univerlally  thought 
to  be  fo.  Nay,  whole  nations  have  believed  in 
an  originally  evil  principle,  as  well  as  an  origin- 
ally good  one. 

Indeed,  forgetting  what  he  had  faid  about 
the  idea  of  the  mere  oinnipotcnce  of  the  author 
of  nature,  being  fufficient  to  lead  men  to  the 
knowledge  of  all  moral  duties,  Mr.  Paine  calls 
to  his  aid  the  marks  of  benevokiKey  which  are 
imprefkd  on  the  face  of  nature,  fuppofing  the 
author  of  it  to  fay  to  man,  p.  86,  ''  Learn  from 
"  my  munificence  to  all,  to  be  kind. to  each 
8  ''  other." 
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**  other."  There  are,  no  doubt,  marks  of  be- 
nevolence, as  well  as  of  power,  in  the  conflitu- 
tion  of  nature,  and  the  condu(5l  of  providence, 
fufficient  to  enable  a  refle(fting  mind  to  conclude 
that  the  author  of  nature  is  fupremely  benevo- 
lent, and  that  the  great  end  of  all  his  works  is 
the  happinefs  of  his  creatures.  But  this  is  not 
fo  apparent,  but  that  many  have  drawn  a  con^ 
trary  conclufion  ^  and  there  are  appearances  in 
nature  which  would  feem  to  juftify  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind,  who  are  unable  to  take 
enlarged  and  extenfive  views  of  things,  in  draw- 
ing it.  At  leaft,  we  fee  in  thefe  appearances 
the  natural  caufes  of  their  miftake.  For  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  there  is  much  evil  as 
well  as  good  in  the  world,  much  pain  as  well 
as  pleafure;  and  that  the  introduction  of  the 
evil  was  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  more 
good,  and  not  the  pleafure  which  the  intro- 
ducer of  it  took  in  the  thing  itfelf,  is  not  always 
evident. 

Men  naturally  judge  of  the  thoughts  and  de- 
figns  of  other  intelligent  beings  by  what  they 
jsxperience  in  thcmfelves,  and  obferve  in  thofe 
about  them.  Now,  whatever  be  the  caufe, 
there  certainly  are  perfons  who  really  dehght 
in  mifchief,  and  take  a  pleafure  in  the  fufFer- 
ings  they  occafion  to  others.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  men  have  fuppofed  that  there 
are  beings  above  them,  and  at  whofe  mercy  they 

are. 
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are,  wlio  take  pleafare  in  tormenting  them ; 
and  though  they  (hould  form  an  idea,  that  one 
Being  was  the  author  of  the  various  and  feem- 
ingly  contradictory  appearances  in  nature 
(which,  however,  is  more  than  mankind  have 
ever  in  fa(^  attained  to  themfelves)  they  might 
fuppofe  that  this  great  Being  was  of  a  variable 
difpolition,  fometimes  rejoicing  in  good,  and 
fometimes  in  evil.  To  learn  of  him,  therefore, 
and  to  imitate  his  conduft,  they  might  think 
was  occafionally  to  indulge  themfelves  in  a  little 
mifchief;  as,  they  might  fay,  the  author  of 
nature  did,  by  ftorms  and  earthquakes,  or  when 
he  fent  war,  and  peftilencc,  and  famine  among 
men.  Men,  therefore,  left  to  the  mere  light  of 
nature,  might'  fay,  that,  fmce,  in  thefe  cafes, 
there  is  an  evident  violation  of  all  the  rules  of 
juftice,  as  well  as  of  mercy  and  goodnefs,  there 
was  no  reafon  why  men  .fliould  be  bound  by 
laws  by  which  the  Supreme  Being  did  not  bind 
hinifelf. 

Agreeable  to  this,  it  is  well  known,  that  in 
the  very  worfhip  which  the  heathens  paid  to 
their  gods,  they  indulged  both  their  l.uil;  and 
their  revenge  without  the  leaft  reflraint.  They 
even  inflicted  the  greateft  tortures  upon  them- 
felves as  well  as  upon  others,  as  the  fureft  way 
to  gratify  the  inclinations,  and  fecure  the  fa- 
vour of  the  obje(fl:s  of  their  worfhip  j  and  abfurd 
as  we  now  jullly  think   thofe  pradices  to  have 

been. 
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been,  it  was  not  the  wifdom  of  man,  but  the 
preaching  of  that  gofpel  which  Mr.  Paine  treats 
with  fo  much  contempt,  that  brought  men  off 
from  them.  This  defpifed  inftrument  did  more 
for  mankind  in  this  important  refped:  in  a  few 
years,  than  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  philofophy  of  the  Greeks  were  able  to 
do  in  many  centuries.  In  fad:,  this  learning 
and  phik)fophy,  and  all  the  light  of  nature, 
fliining  on  the  mofl  improved  of  human  minds, 
effeded  no  real  change  at  all ;  not  one  of  the 
mofl  abfurd  of  the  popular  fuperftitions,  having 
been  correded  by  them. 

That  nature  teaches  the  duty  of  prayer  to 
God,  Mr.  Paine  is  fo  far  from  alTerting,  that 
he  ridicules  the  idea  of  it.  **  What,"  fays  he, 
p.  63,  **  is  the  amount  of  all  his  prayers,  but 
"  an  attempt  to  make  the  Almighty  change  his 
**  mind,  and  ad:  otherwife  than  he  does  ?" 
And  yet  men  when  left  to  nature,  have  univer- 
fally  had  recourfe  to  prayer.  How,  then,  does 
Mr.  Paine's  theory  and  the  pradice  of  man- 
kind agree  ?  It  is,  however,  evident  to  me, 
that  mankind  in  general  have,  in  this  refped, 
judged  and  aded  more  naturally  than  Mr. 
Paine.  The  generality  of  mankind,  judging  of 
other  intelligent  beings,  and  confequently  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  from  what  they  experienced  in 
themfelves,  and  obferved  in  thofe  vidth  whom 
they  had  intercourfe,  would   naturally  fuppofe 

that 
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that  his  feelings  bore  a  refemblance  to  their  own, 
and  that  his  condud:  would  be  directed  by  the 
lame  principles.  As,  therefore,  they  had  been 
accuflomed  to  apply  for  what  they  wanted,  to 
their  earthly  fuperiors,  they  would  naturally  ap- 
ply to  the  Supreme  Being  for  fuch  things  as 
they  imagined  he  alone  could  give.  Their  be- 
lieving that  he  knew  all  their  wants,  and  was 
well  difpofed  towards  them,  would  not  prevent 
their  applying  to  him  -,  fince,  judging  from 
their  own  condud  towards  their  children  and 
dependants,  they  might  think  that  he  would 
defer  his  bounty  till  they  applied  for  it  j  as  that 
would  be  an  expreffion  of  the  fenfe  they  had  of 
their  dependance  upon  him,  and  their  obliga- 
tion to  him. 

In  an  advanced  flate  of  human  nature,  1  can 
conceive  t\i2it  petit iofi  may  be  an  unneceflary 
part  in  prayer.  We  may  perhaps  even  fee  an 
impropriety  of  any  mode  of  diredt  addrefs  to 
the  Deity  -,  and  rejoicing  in  the  full  perfuafion 
that  we  have  of  the  benevolence  and  wifdom 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  indulge  no  fentiments 
but  thofe  of  gratitude  and  joy.  But  th^t petitiofi, 
as  well  as  thankjgivmg^  is  adapted  to  the  prefent 
ftate  of  human  nature,  and  human  life,  and  that 
it  becomes  even  the  mofl  intelligent  of  men  to 
join  with  the  vulgar  in  that  pradice  which  Mr. 
Paine  fo  much  ridicules,  I  have  the  fullefl  per- 
fuafion. 

D  Prayer 
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Prayer  is  a  necefTary  ftep  in  the  intelledual 
and  moral  improvement  of  man.  That  habitual 
regard  to  God,  which  does  not  imply  any  dired; 
addrefs  To  him,  but  (as  Dr.  Hartley  has  ad- 
mirably'and  philofophically  explained  the  pro- 
Gefs)  eminently  contributes  to  exalt  and  purify 
the  mind,  cannot  be  attained  without  it.  As 
good  and  as  pious  a  man  as  Mr.  Paine  may  be 
(and  on  this,  no  doubt,  he  founds  the  hope  he 
exprefles  to  have  p.  8,  of  happinefs  beyond  this 
life)  I  am  confident  he  would  have  been  more 
pious,  and  confequently  more  virtuous,  if  he 
h*ad  made  confcience  of  daily  prayer,  tho'  it  may 
be  too  late  for  him  to  make  the  experiment  of 
having  recourfe  to  it  now. 

If  we  form  our  judgment  of  the  light  of  na- 
ture, not  from  the  practice  of  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind, even  in  all  ages,  and  all  nations,  but 
from  the  avowed  principles,  and  condud:  of 
thofe  who,  in  oppofition  to  the  friends  of  re- 
velation, make  the  greatefb  boafl  of  it,  we  fhall 
fee  reafon  to  form  no  high  idea  of  the  fuf- 
ficiency  of  it  j  fince  the  mofh  celebrated  of 
modern  unbelievers  have  defended  praftices 
which  are  evidently  unjuftiiiable. 

If  thfere  be  any  thing  of  a  moral  nature  that 
is  indifputably  right,  as  a  branch  of  perfedt  /«- 
tegrkyt  it  is,  that  a  man's  profeffions  fhould 
correfpond  to  his  real  fentiments,  and  his  con- 
dud  to  his  profeffions ;    fo  that  both  by  his 

words 
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words  and  his  actions,  he  fhould  lead  others 
into  no  miflake  concerning  his  principles.  In 
this  Mr.  Paine  perfe6lly  agrees  with  me.  ''  It 
**  is  impoffible,"  he  fays,  p.  10,  **  to  calcu- 
*'  late  the  moral  mifchief,  if  I  m.ay  fo  exprefs 
"  it,  that  mental  lying  has  produced  in  fociety. 
"  When  a  man  has  fo  far  corrupted  and  prof- 
*'  tituted  the  chaflity  of  his  mind,  as  to  fub- 
"  fcribe  his  profefTional  belief  to  things  he  docs 
"  not  believe,  he  has  prepared  himfelf  for  the 
**  commiffion  of  every  other  crime.  He  tak-es 
'*  up  the  trade  of  a  prieft  for  the  fake  of  gain, 
"  and  in  order  to  qualify  himfelf  for  that  trade, 
**  he  begins  with  perjury.  Can  we  conceive 
"  any  thing  more  deflrudive  to  morality  than 
''  this?" 

This  inftance  of  immorality,  Mr.^  Paine  fees 
in  its  jufl:  light,  when  chriftians  are  guilty  of 
it.  But  unbelievers,  who  have  profefTed  the 
greatefl  attachment  to  the  light  of  nature,  have 
not  only  been  habitually  guilty  of  the  fame 
enormity,  but  have  defended  their  conduct  with 
refpedl  to  it.  Rouffeau,  who  firfl  folemnly  ab- 
jured the  proteftant  religion,  in  which  he  was 
educated,  and  afterwards  as  folemnly  renounced 
the  catholic  religion  without  pretending  to  have 
changed  his  opinion,  fays  (Emile,  liv,  iv.)  "  In 
"  the  uncertainty  in  which  we  are,  it  is  inex- 
"  cufable  to  profefs  any  other  religion  than 
"  that  in  which  we  are  born,  and  falfehood, 
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*'  not  fiiicerely  to  pradife  what  we  profefs.'* 
Voltaire  always  profefTed  himfelf  a  catholic 
chriftiarij  and  on  his  death  bed  he  made  a  con- 
feffion  of  his  faith,  in  which  he  declared,  that 
he  died  in  the  catholic  religion,  in  which  he 
was  born.  *  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  the 
generality  of  unbelievers  in  England,  always 
wrote  under  the  mafic  of  chriftianity,  and  at- 
tacked it  not  diredly,  but  only  in  an  artful  in- 
lidious  manner.  Not  fo,  the  apoflles,  the 
primitive  chriftians,  and  the  proteftant  mar- 
tyrs. It  is  only  among  the  believers  in  revela- 
tion that  we  lliall  find  the  noble  heroifm  of 
dyingj  rather  than  profefs  what  is  believed  to 
be  a  falfehood.  Many  unbelievers  have  not 
fcrupled  to  throw  away  their  lives  in  duels,  or 
to  deftroy  themfclves  through  difappointment, 
or  ennui.  But  how  much  more  noble  is  it  to  die 
for  important  truth  ? 

Another  virtue  of  the  greatefl:  importance 
to  the  good  order  of  fociety  is  chaflity,  or  an 
adherence  to  the  rules  which  have  been  laid 
down  by  all  the  civilized  part  of  mankind  to 
reflrain  the  commerce  of  the  fexes.  But  un- 
believers, who  prcfefs  to  live  according  to  na- 
ture, have  in  general,  made  little  account  of 
this  virtue.  Pvoufl'eau  profefTed  to  think  him- 
felf the  very  beft  of  his  fpecies,  though  he  made 
no    fcruple  of  his  criminal  connection  with  a 

great 
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great  variety  of  women.  He  was  not  married,  till 
late  in  life,  to  the  woman  by  whom  he  had  fe- 
veral  children,  all  of  whom  he  fent  to  the  found- 
ling hofpital,  without  taking  any  care  of  their 
education.  He  alfo  fpeaks  in  the  higheft  terms 
of  the  fublime  virtue  of  a  woman,  with  whom 
himfelf,  and,  according  to  his  account,  many 
others  in  their  turns  had  the  fame  connexion. 
Surely,  then,  the  pofitive  command  of  God  was 
highly  expedient,  if  not  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
rellrain  thofe  irregularities  eventually  fo  hurtful 
to  foclety,  and  deftrucSive  of  its  peace.  The 
authority  of  the  great  and  wife  parent  of  man- 
kind was  required  to  guide  the  conducft  of  his 
children,  before  their  own  reafon  would  have 
difcovered  the  true  rule  of  life,  and  the  way  to 
happinefs. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER    11. 


Of  the   Nature   of  Revelation,    and  its  proper 
Evidence, 


DEAR   SIR, 

IT  muft  be  allowed  by  all  perlbns,  that  the 
only  proper  evidence  of  revelation,  is  a  miracle, 
or  fomething  out  of  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature. 
For  no  other  than  the  author  of  the  laws  of 
nature  can  controul  them,  and  depart  from 
them.  **  But,  fays  Mr.  Fame,  p.  136,"  "  Un- 
*'  Icfs  we  know  the  whole  extent  of  the  laws, 
*'  and  of  what  are  commonly  called  the  powers 
"  of  nature,  we  are  not  able  to  judge  whether 
"  any  thing  that  may  appear  to  us  wonderful 
"  or  miraculous,  be  within,  or  be  beyond,  or 
"  be  contrary  to,  her  natural  power  of  ading.'* 

To  this  it  is  eafy  to  reply,  that  though  no 
man  knows  the  whole  extent  of  the  powers, 
or  laws  of  nature,  we  are  fufficiently  well  ac- 
quainted with  fmie  of  them.  Not  to  mention, 
the  cafe  of  the  death  of  the  firfl  born,  and  of 
the  lirfl  born  only,  both  of  men,  and  of  cattle, 
throughout  the  whole  land  of  Egypt,  in  one  hour 

of 
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of  one  particular  night,  and  that  diftin^ly  an- 
nounced beforehand  ;  or  the  dividing  the  Red 
Sea  or  the  river  Jordan,  fo  that  a  whole  na- 
tion could  march  throu2;h  them  at  their  lei- 
fure,  which  are  fads  in  the  Old  Teftament 
hiftory :  will  Mr.  Paine  himfelf  fay,  that  the 
inftantaneous  cure  of  all  kinds  of  dlfeafes,  not 
excepting  thofe  that  require  the  longed;  medi- 
cal treatment,  fuch*  as'  droplies,  palfies,  and  in- 
fanlty,  by  a  word  fpeaking,  was  v/ithin  the 
ufual  courfe  of  nature ;  or  that  a  man  could 
walk  on  the  fea,  and  ftill  a  tempeft,  by  com- 
mand, without  a  mfracle.  Still  lefs  will  he  fay 
that  a  man  who  had  been  crucified  on  Friday, 
and  left  alone  in  a  fepulchre,  could  walk  about 
and  converfe  on  the  Sunday  following,  as  if 
nothing  had  been  done  to  him,  without  a 
miracle.  Admitting  the  fa<51:s  to  be,  as  they  are 
reprefented  in  the  gofpel  hiftory,  he  would 
furely  fay,  that  little  as  we  know  of  the  whole 
compafs  of  nature,  fuch  things  as  thefe  arc 
clearly  beyond  it,  and  unqueilionc^bly  fuper- 
natural. 

It  is  mere  burlefque  writing,  and  unworthy 
of  this  ferious  fubje<5t,  to  fay  {^on  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  miracles  being  employed  to  prove  a  di- 
vine miffion)  as  Mr.  Paine  does  p.  i  39,  *'  It 
**  is  degrading  the  Almighty  into  the  chara(5ler 
**  of  a  fhowman,  playing  tricks  to  amufe  and 
"  make  the  people  flare  and  wonder ;"  when, 
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in  the  nature  of  things,  miracles  were  neceliarv 
to  engage  the  attention  of  mankind,  and  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  power  and  prefence  of  God. 

He  fays,  [ib.)  "  That  whenever  recourfe  is 
''  had  to  fhow  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring 
''  beHef  (for  a  miracle  under  anv  idea  of  the 
"  word  is  a  fliow)  it  implies  lownefs,  or  weaic- 
*'  nefs,  in  the  dodlrine  that  is  preached/'  Bat 
might  not  Mr.  Paine  with  jufl  as  much  reafon 
fay,  that  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  nature 
is  only  another  kind  of  fhow;  and  therefore 
that  no  dodlrine  can  be  taught  by  it?  But 
there  are  dodrines  which,  to  man  at  leaf!:,  ab- 
folutely  require  the  aid  of  miracles  to  their 
proof;  as  that  of  a  refurredion  from  the  dead 
at  a  future  period,  which  it  is  impofiible  for  us 
to  learn  from  any  appearances  in  nature ;  but 
which  we  may  firmly  believe  on  the  exprefs 
word  of  cur  Maker,  afcertained  in  the  only  way 
in  which  it  pofiibly  can  be  afcertained,  viz.  by 
a  miracle. 

But  Mr.  Paine  thinks  that,  admitting  the 
polTibility  of  miracles,  the  reality  of  them  can 
never  be  made  credible.  "  Is  it  more  proba- 
"  ble,"  fays  he,  p.  141,  "  that  nature  fhould  go 
*'  out  of  her  courfe,  or  that  a  man  fliould  tell 
"  a  lie  }  We  have  never  feen  in  our  time  na- 
•'  ture  go  out  of  her  courfe  ^  but  we  have  good 
*'  reafon  to  believe  that  millions  of  lies  have 
**  been  told  in  the  fame  time.     It  is,  therefore, 
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**  at  leaft  millions  to  one  that  the  reporter  of  a 
*'  miracle  tells  a  lie." 

This  is  by  no  means  the  true  ftate  of  the 
cafe,  as  it  refpefts  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
fcriptures.     Should,  indeed,  any  fmgle  perfon, 
efpecially  a  ilranger,  come  and  tell  me  that  he 
law  a  man,  who  was  unqueflionably  dead,  fud- 
denly  rife  up,  walk  about,  and  converfe  as  in 
perfed;   health,    I   Ihould,  no  doubt,    conclude 
either  that  he  was  deceived  himfeif,  or  that  he 
defigned  to  impofe  upon   me  -,  this  being  more 
probable  than  the  truth  of  the  fadl.     But  when 
I  find  that  thoufands,  and  tens  of  thoufands  of 
perfons,  who  had  the  befl  opportunity  of  in- 
forming  themfelves   concerning  a  fadl  of  this 
miraculous  nature,  and  who  had  every  motive 
that  men  could  have  to  fcrutinize  the  evidence 
with  the  greatefl  rigour,  fhew  their  full  perfua- 
fion  of  the  truth  of  it,  by  rclinquilhing  every 
thing  dear  to  them  in  life,  and  even  life  itfelf, 
rather  than  give  up  their  belief  of  it  -,  the  quef- 
tion  to  be  confidered  is,  whether  it  be  more 
probable  that  fuch   a  number  of  perfons,  cir- 
cumftanced  as   thefe  were,   could  be  impofed 
upon,  or  the  thing  itfelf  be  true ;  and  efpecially 
if  a  great  and  good  end  was  vifibly  anfwered  by 
the  truth  of  the  fadl,  which  i%  the  cafe  with 
refped  to  thofe  miracles  which  eftablifhed   the 
belief  of  chriftianity.     Anjd  what  a    chriflian 
fays,  is,  that  to  fuppofe  all  thefe  perfons,  who 
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had  the  perfecfl  ufe  of  all  their  fenfes,  and  who 
were  as  capable  of  judging  as  he  himfelf  could 
be,  and  as  much  interefted  in  afcertaining  the 
truth,  to  be  deceived,  would,  in  reality,  be  more 
extraordinary,  and  therefore,  properly  fpeaking, 
more  miraculous,  than  the  £i6l  in  queftion. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  millions  of  lies 
have  been  told  by  men  -,  but  if  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  men  of  Mr.  Paine's  own  acquaintance, 
ihould,  independently  of  one  another,  tell  him 
the  lame  thing,  as  equally  feen  by  themfelves, 
and  he  ihould  not  be  able  to  difcover  any  motive 
that  they  could  have  to  wifh  to  deceive  him,  I 
am  perfuaded  that,  like  any  other  man  in  the 
fame  circumftances,  his  incredulity  would  be 
daggered. 

It  is  upon  the  idea  of  the  utter  incredibility 
of  miracles,  that  Mr.  Paine,  fpeaking  of  them, 
makes  the  following  extraordinary  afTertion. 
*'  It  is,"  fays  he,  p.  139,  "  the  mofl  equivocal 
"  fort  of  evidence  that  can  be  fet  up.  For  the 
**  belief  is  not  to  depend  on  the  thing  called  a 
**  miracle,  but  upon  the  credit  of  the  reporter, 
"  who  fays  that  he  faw  it,  and  therefore  the 
"  thing,  were  it  true,  would  have  no  better 
**  chance  of  being  believed  than  if  it  were  a 
**  lie."  The  credit  of  the  reporter,  is,  no 
doubt,  necelfary  to  my  faith  in  the  miracle 
which  he  reports.  But  this  being  eftabliflied, 
the  miracle  is  a  jufl  foundation  of  my  belief  in  a 
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divine  interpcfition,  bccaufe  none  can  work  a 
miracle  but  God  only. 

It  is  upon  the  fame  fuppofitlon  of  the  abfolute 
incredibility  of  miracles,  that  he  fays,  p.  138. 
"  Since  appearances  are  fo  capable  of  deceiving, 
"  and  things  not  real  have  a  ftrong  refemblance 
"  to  things  that  are,  nothing  can  be  more  in- 
"  coniiftent  than  to  fuppofe  that  the  Almighty 
«'  would  make  ule  of  means,  fuch  as  are  called 
"  miracles,  that  would  fubjeft  the  perfon  who 
"  performed  them,  to  the  fufpicion  of  being  an 
«'  impoftor,  and  the  perfons  who  related  them 
-  to  be  fufpefted  of  lying,   and  the  doanne 
"  intended  to  be  fupported  thereby,  to  be  luf- 
"  pefted  as  a  fabulous  invention."     But  the 
fufpicion  of  impofture,  does  not  neceffarily  arife 
from  the  relation  of  a  miracle,  but  upon  various 
circumftances  attending  the  narrative ;   and  m 
thefe  cafes,  one  perfon  might  entertain  a  fufpi- 
cion   when  another  had  none  at  all.      Hiitory 
unqueftionably  proves  that  Mr.  Paine's  reafon- 
in-  on  the  abfolute  incredibility  of  miracles  is 
no°t  well  founded.     Since  he  cannot  deny  that 
credit  has  been  given  to  miracles  by  men  of  all 
nations,  in  all  ages  -,  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
adapted  to  gain  credit  with  men,  and  that  by 
having  rccourfe  to  them,  the  Supreme  Being 
has  not  made  ufe  of  an  improper  inftrument  for 
gaining  his  purpofe. 
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The  following  is  another  truly  curious,  and 
1   believe  a  quite   original   argument   of  Mr 
Fame's  on  this  fubjeft.    "  It  is,"  fays  he,  p  i ,' 
"  a  contradidion  in  terms  and  ideas,   to  call 
any  thing  a  revelation,  that  comes  to  us  at 
fecond  hand,  either  yerbally,  or  in  writing. 
Reyelation  is  neceflarily  limited  to  the  firft 
communication.     After   this   it   is  only   an 
account  of  fomething  which  that  perfon  fays 
was  a  reyelation  made  to  him,  and  though  he 
^^  may  find  himfelf  obliged  to  believe   it,  it 
"  cannot  be  incumbent  on  me  to  believe  it  in 
"  the  lame  manner,  for  it  was  not  a  revelation 
"  made  to  me,  and  I  have  only  his  word  for  it 
"  that  It  was  made  to  him."  ' 

On  this  principle,  it  is  not  incumbent  on  Mr 
Paine  to  believe  what  any  perfon  may  tell  him.' 
and  he  may  give  credit  to  nothing  but  what 
he  fees  himfelf,  in  which  cafe  his  faith  will  be 
reduced  to  a  very  fmall  compafs  indeid.     His 
pretence  to  a  contradiaion  in  terms  is  a  mere 
quibble.     We  do  not  fay,  that  the  revelation 
made  immediately  to  Mofes,  or  to  Chrift.  is 
llriaiy  fpeaking  a  revelation  to  us.     But  if'wc 
fee  fufficient  reafon  to  believe  that  the  revela 
tion  was  made  to  them,  we  are  properly  fpeak,  • 
ing  believers  in  revelation  ;  and  if  the  revelation, 
whatever  it  be,  relate  to  the  whole  human  race, 
as  well  as  to  the  perfon  to  whom  it  was  imme- 
diately made,  all  mankind,  Mr.  Paine  himfelf 
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included,  will  find  themfelves  under  an  equal 
obligation  to  refped  it. 

Mr.  Paine's  obfervation  on  the  infufficiency 
of  human  language,  to  tranfinit  the  knowledge 
of  revelation,   is  trite,  but  as  little  to  the  pur- 
pofe.    *'  Human  language,"  he  fays,  p.  85,  "  is 
*'  local  and  changeable,  and  is  therefore  inca- 
"  pable   of  being  ufed  as   the   means  of  un- 
"  changeable  "  and   univerfal   information.     As 
"  to  tranflations,"  he  fays,  p.  64,  *'  every  man 
**  who  knows  any  thing  of  languages,  knows 
**  that  it   is  impoiTible   to   tranfl^te  from   one 
"  language    into    another,    not   only    without 
**  lofing  a  great  part  of  the  original,  but  fre- 
"  quently  miftaking  the  fenfe."     But  the  truth 
of  revelation  does  not  depend  upon  niceties  of 
ideas,  which  it  is  difficult  to  exprefs,  or  upon 
the  niceties  of  any  particular  language,  which  it 
is  difficult  to  transfufe  into  another  language. 
What  miflake  has  ever  arilen,  or  can  pollibly 
arife,  from  the  tranflation  of  the  ten  command^ 
incnts,  or  the  Lord's  prayer^  into  all  the   lan- 
guages in  the  world  ?    Mr.  Paine  might  as  well 
lay,  that  the  great  fa6ls  in  the  Roman  Hiilory,. 
fuch  as  the  conqucft  of  Carthage  or  the  death 
of  Julius  Ca^far,  could  never  be  credible,   be- 
caufe   they   are   recorded   in   human    language, 
which  is  local  and  changeable,  and  tlie  tranlla- 
tion  of  it  uncertain,  as  that  the  Mofaic  or  chrif- 
tian  hiftory  is  incredible  on  that  account.     If 
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there  be  fuch  a  thing  as  cavillings  unworthy  of 
a  ferious  writer,  it  is  fuch  reafoning  as  this. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  think,  I  have  any  where  met 
with  more  confident  affertions,  or  a  loofer  mode 
of  arguing,  than  in  this  tra(fl  of  Mr.  Paine's. 

I  am,  6cc. 


LETTER     III. 

Of  the  ObjeB  of  Chrijlianity,  and  of  the  Hijlory 
offefus, 

DEAR   SIR, 

YOU  will  not  much   wonder  that  a  perfon 

fb    occupied   as  Mr.   Paine  has  been,    and  fo 

ufefully  occupied,    in   matters  of  civil   policy, 

fhould  not  underftand  every  thing ;  though  his 

extraordinary  fuccefs  in  writing  on  fome  fub- 

jeds,  might  lead  him  to  think  himfelf  equal  to 

any  other.     But  you  are  now,  I  am  perfuaded, 

convinced,  that  diftinguiihed  as  his  abilities  are, 

he  has  not  given  fufficient  attention  to  the  fub- 

jed;  of  revelation,  that  he  has  totally  mifcon- 

ceived  the  objedl  of  it,  and  efpecially  the  nature 

of 
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of  its  enjidence.  His  ignorance  of  this  fabje6t, 
(arifing,  I  fuppofe  chiefly,  from  his  contempt 
for  it,)  is  more  apparent  in  what  he  fays  con- 
cerning chriftianity  in  particular ;  the  origin  of 
which,  as  lying  within  the  compafs  of  well 
known  hiftory,  it  was  much  eafier  for  him  to 
make  himfelf  acquainted  with. 

What  is  more  remarkable  ftill,  Mr.  Paine 
admits  things  that  are  manifeftly  inconfiftent 
with  one  another.  For,  according  to  him,  no- 
thing can  be  more  truly  amiable  and  excellent 
than  the  charader  of  Jefus,  the  founder  of 
chrifliianity,  or  more  upright  and  difmterefted 
than  his  views  in  founding  it,,  and  yet  nothing 
more  deteftable  than  the  real  fpirit  and  ten- 
dency of  it.  Indeed  he  himfelf  fays,  p.  ^j, 
fpeaking  of  the  New  Teftament,  ''  Out  of  the 
"  matters  contained  in  thofe  books,  together 
*•  with  the  affifcance  of  fome  old  ilories,  the 
*^  church  has  fet  up  a  fyftem  of  religion  very 
*•  contradictory  to  the  charader  of  the  perfon 
*'  whofe  name  it  bears." 

**  He  \yas,  he  fays,  p.  iS,  a  virtuous  and 
'*  amiable  man.  The  morality  that  he  preach - 
**  ed  and  pra(Stifed  was  of  the  mod  benevolent 
"  kind,  and  tho'  fimilar  fyftems  of  morality* 
'*  had  been  preached  by  Confutius,  and  by 
•*  fome  of  the  Greek  philofophers,  many  years 
**  before,  by  the  Quakers  fmce,  and  by  many 
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**  good  men  in  all  ages,  it  has  not  been  ex- 
"  cceded  by  any." 

"  The  church,  he  fays,  p.  K^j,  has  fet  up 
**  a  religion  of  pomp  and  of  revenue,  in  the 
**  pretended  imitation  of  a  perfon,  whofe  li/c 
'*  was  humility  and  poverty.  Jefus,  he  fays, 
**  p.  22,  preached  the  moft  excellent  mora- 
**  lity,  and  the  equality  of  man  ;  but  he  preach- 
**  ed  alfo  againll  the  corruptions  and  avarice  of 
**  the  Jewidi  priefts,  and  this  brought  upon 
**  him  the  hatred  and  vengeance  of  the  whole 
"  order  of  priefthood."  "  All  national  inflitu- 
**  tions  of  churches,  whether  Jewifh,  Chrif- 
**  tian  or  Turkifli,  he  fays,  p.  9,  appfar  to  me 
'*  to  be  no  other  than  human  invention,  fet  up 
**  to  terrify  and  enilave  mankind,  and  monopo- 
*'  lize  power  and  profit." 

Here,  then,  is  an  extraordinary  circumfl:ancc, 
which  requires  a  little  inveftigation.  The 
founder  of  the  chriftian  fyftem  was  confefledly 
the  mofl:  unambitious  of  men,  and  yet  his  religion 
(for  he  does  not  fay,  the  corruptions  or  abufes 
of  it)  was,  **  an  invention  fet  up  to  enilave 
**  mankind,  and  to  monopolize  power  and" 
**  profit."  If  the  apoftles  and  not  Jefus,  were 
the  founders  oi  this  religion,  as  Mr.  Paine  feems 
to  intimate  3  they  were  peculiarly  unfortunate 
in  their  choice  of  a  patron,  and  very  unfuccefs- 
ful  with  refpefl  to  their  objed.     Fpr  none  of 

them 
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them  acquired  any  fliiare  of  power  or  profit; 
and  in  general,  after  living  wretched  lives,  fub- 
jed:  to  every  mode  of  perfecution,  died  violent 
deaths.  If  this  fcheme  of  *'  enilaving  nian- 
**  kind,  and  monopolizing  power  and  profit," 
had  any  Liter  origin,  it  cannot  be  afcribed  to 
chriftianity  itfelf,  but  to  fomething  that  arofe 
out  of  it,  and  for  which  it  is  not  anfwerable  ; 
and  all  hiftory,  though  Mr.  Paine  may  be  un- 
acquainted with  it,  proves  that  this  v/as  the 
very  facft. 

But  before  I  confider  Mr.  Paine's  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  fyftem  to  which  he  fo  much 
obje<fts,  I  flrall  attend  to  what  he  farther  fays 
concerning  Jcfiis  himlclf;  and  this,  like  his 
account  of  the  objedl  of  his  religion,  is  a  ftrange 
mixture  of  truth  and  falfehood.  That  fuch  a 
perfon  as  Jefus  Chrifh  exiiled  (a  thing  not  ad- 
mitted by  Mr.  Volney,  Lequinic)/  and  other 
philofcphers  in  France,)  Mr.  Paine,  p.  22, 
do2S  not  deny.  He  farther  fays,  "  that  he  was 
**  crucified,  which  was  the  mode  of  execution 
•'  at  that  day,  is  an  hillorical  relation  ftridtly 
*'  within  the  hmits  of  probability.  Moft  pro- 
'*  bably,  he  fays,  p.  78,  he  Vvorked  at  his 
*'  father's  trade,  which  was  that  of  a  carpen- 
*'  Cer,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
"  any  fchool  education,  for  his  parents  were 
'*  extremely  poor."  This  the  evangelical  hif- 
tory confirms ;  but  when  he  adds,  that  "  The 
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*'  probability  Is  that  he  could  not  write,"  he 
certainly  had  no  foundation  for  it  at  all.  If  the 
general  account  of  the  hiilory  of  Jefus,  which 
Mr.  Paine  does  not  call  in  queftion,  may  be 
depended  upon,  he  read  in  a  Jewifli  fynagogue, 
and  the  probability  is,  that  a  man  who  can 
read  fluently,  as  reading  in  public  requires, 
could  alfo  write.  In  one  incident  recorded  of 
hirAy  John  viii.  6,  he  w;:ote,  or  made  fome  kind 
of  chara£lers,  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Paine  fays, 
p.  ig,  *'  Jefus  wrote  no  account  of  himfelf,  of 
**  his  birth,  parentage  or  any  thing  elfe.  Not 
"  a  line  of  what  is  called  the-  New  Teflament 
^'  is  of  his  writing.  The  hiftory  of  him  is  alto- 
"  gether  the  work  of  other  people."  But  fuch 
was  the  cafe  with  Socrates,  and  yet  it  was  ne- 
ver inferred  from  that  circuni fiance,  that  he 
could  not  write. 

That  Mr.  Paine  was  very  little  acquainted 
with  the  real  characfter,  and  even  the  common 
hiilory  of  Jefus,  is  evident  from  his  faying, 
p.  23,  *'  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Roman' 
"  government  might  have  fome  fecret  appre- 
**  henfion  of  the  effefts  of  his  doftrine,  as  well 
"  as  the  Jewiih  priefts.  Neither  is  it  impro- 
**  bable,  that  Jefus  Chrifl.  had  in  contemplation 
*'  the  delivery  of  the  JewiQi  nation  from  the 
•*  bondage  of  the  Romans.  Between  the  two, 
*'  however,  this  virtuous  reformer  and  revo- 
**  lutionill  lofl  his  life." 

Certainly 
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Certainly  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  thing 
like  this  in  the  evangelical  hiflory.  On  the 
contrary,  Jefus  not  only  carefully  avoided  giv- 
ing any  umbrage  to  the  Roman  government, 
but  he  declined  giving  his  opinion  on  any  poli- 
tical fubjedl  whatever.  When  he  was  applied 
to  about  the  divifion  of  an  ellate,  he  faid,  Luke 
xii.  14.  IVho  made  jne  a  judge y  or  a  divider  over 
you  ?  When  he  was  appealed  to  about  the  law- 
fulnefs  of  paying  tribute  to  the  Romans,  he 
cautioufly  anfwered.  Give  ujito  Cufar  the  things 
that  are  Ctrfar'sy  and  u?2to  God  the  things  that 
are  God's. 

When  Pilate,  who  certainly  would  not  have 
been  fo  much  difpofed  to  favour  him,  as  he 
evidently  was,  if  he  had  fufpedred  him  of  any 
defigns  againft  the  government,  afked  him  if 
he  was  a  king,  he  acknowledged  it,  indeed,  but 
added,  that  his  kingdom  ivas  not  of  this  worlds 
and  that  he  was  fent  to  bear  ijoitnefs  concerning 
truth. 

When  the  common  people  would  more  than 
once  have  placed  him  at  their  head,  and  have 
adually  made  him  a  king,  he  always  rejected 
the  propofal  with  indignation,  fo  that  at  length 
they  ceafed  to  importune  him  on  the  fubjecfb. 
If  he  had  had  any  fcheme  of  this  kind,  but  did 
not  chufe  to  truft  the  common  people,  he  would 
naturally  have  confulted  with  the  great  men 
of  his  nation;  and  this  might  have  recommend- 
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ed  him  to  them.  Whereas  fo  differently  did 
they  conceive  of  his  views,  as  moll:  hoftile  to 
theirs  (vvhofe  willi,  as  their  whole  hillory  (hews, 
was  to  emancipate  themfelves  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Romans)  thai  they  thought  there  was 
no  fafety  for  themfelves  but  in  putting  him  to 
death,  which  accordingly  they  contrived  and 
executed. 

This,  however,  certainly  fhews,  that  Jefus 
was  a  very  confpicuous  characfter.  Elfe,  why 
all  this  alarm  ?  He  had  no  advantage  of  birth, 
or  connexions,  that  could  make  him  formidable. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  man  of  very 
extraordinary  natural  talents ;  and  according 
to  Mr.  Paine,  could  not  even  write  his  name. 
V/hy  then  w^ere  the  rulers  of  the  Jewilli  nation 
fo  much  afraid  him  ?  Why  take  away  the  life  of 
a  poor  illiterate  carpenter,  and,  not  content  with 
their  owr  forms  of  judicature,  contrive  to  get 
him  condemned  by  the  Roman  governor  him- 
felf,  and  crucified  by  his  order  ? 

But  Mr.  Paine  fays,  "  The  manner  in  which 
*'  he  was  apprehended,  iliews  he  v/as  not 
"  much  known  at  that  time,  and  it  fhews  alfo 
**  that  the  meetings  he  then  held  with  his  fol- 
**  lowers  were  in  fecret,  and  that  he  had  given 
**  over,  or  fufpcnded  preaching  publickly.  Judas 
**  could  no  otherwife  betray  him,  than  by  giv- 
**  ing  information  where  he  was,  and  point- 
•**  ing  him  out  to  the  oliicers,  who  went  to  ar- 
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"  refl  him  ;  and  the  reafon  for  employing  and 
.  "  paying  Judas  for  this,  could  .arife  only 
"  from  tjie  caufes  already  mentioned,  that  of 
"  his  not  being  mAich  known,  and  living  con- 
*'  cealed." 

This  difficulty,  however,  is  eafily  removed. 
The  apprchenfion  of  Jefus  was  to  be  in  the 
night,  and  by  the  common  officers  of  juftice; 
and  it  is  very  poffible  that,  let  a  man  be  ever 
fo  well  known  in  the  day  time,  fuch  perfons  as 
thefe  might  neither  be  able  to  find  him  in  the 
night,  nor  diflinguilh  his  perfon  at  that  time 
without  fome  affiftance.  Befides,  why  did 
the  Jewilli  rulers  think  it  neceffary  to  ufe  the 
precaution  of  apprehending  Jefus  in  the  night, 
but  becaufe  he  was  fo  popular  at  that  time 
with  the  common  people,  that  the  apprehend- 
ing of  him  in  the  day  time  was  thought  to  be 
too  hazardous  ?  That  the  preachinu;  of  Jefus 
was-  then,  and  at  all  times,  mofl  public,  his 
whole  hiflory  clearly  fLews  ;  and  when  he  was 
feized  in  the  night,  he  himfelf  faid,  Mark 
xiv.  48.  Are  ye  come  out  as  againjl  a  thief,  ivith 
/words  and  ii-ith  Jiaves  to  take  me  f  I  was  daily 
with  you  in  the  temple y  teaching,  and  ye  took  ?!ie 
notr 

Mr.  Paine  fays,  p.  i.     **  The  idea  of  the 

**  concealment  of  Jefus,   not  only  agrees  very 

"  ill  with  his  reputed  divinity,  but  aiTociates 

**  with  it  fomething  of  pulillanimity ;  and  his 
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**  being  betrayed,  or  in  other  words,  his  being 
'*  apprehended,  on  the  information  of  one  of  his 
*^  followers,  {hews  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
**  be  apprehended,  and  confequently  that  he 
"  did  not  intend  to  be  crucified." 

It  would  be  of  material  confequence  to  the 
caufe  of  infidelity,  that  what  Mr.  Paine  here 
afierts  fhould  be  true,  viz.  that  Jefus  had  no 
apprehenfion  of  the  violent  death  to  which  he 
was  expofed.  But  the  whole  of  his  hiflory 
fliews,  that  he  knew  from  the  beginning  that 
he  was  to  die  in  confequence  of  his  undertak- 
ing, and  by  a  public  crucifixion  ;  and  though 
for  fome  time  he  chofe  to  vv^ithdraw  himfelf 
from  the  perfecution  of  liis  enemies,  it  was 
only  till  the  proper  time  was  come  for  his 
throwing  himfelf  into  their  hands. 

Some  time  before  his  laft  journey  to  Jeru- 
falem,  it  is  laid,  Matth.  xvi.  7.1,  from  that  tune 
forth  began  yefiis  to  pew  unto  his  difciples  how 
that  he  niiifi  go  up  unto  ycrufalemy  and  fuffer 
many  things  of  the  elders ,  and  chief  prieftsy  and 
fcribesy  and  be  killed^  and  be  raifed  again  the 
third  day.  At  the  lame  time,  and  on  other 
occafions,  he  plainly  forewarned  his  follow- 
ers, that  they  mull  be  ready  to  fuffer  as  he  did ; 
language  which  was  ill  calculated  to  favor  any 
conceivable  purpofe  of  an  impoftor.  When 
Peter  on  this  o.ccafion  rebuked  him,  faying.  Be 
it  far  from  thee.  Lord!  This  pall  not  be  unto  thee. 

He 
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He  turned  andfaid  unto  him.  Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan,  T^hou  art  an  offence  unto  me ;  for  thou 
favour eji  not  the  things  that  are  of  God,  but  thofi 
that  be  of  men.  He  then  faid  to  his  difciples,  If 
any  man  Is  'willing  to  come  after  me,  let  htm  deny 
Limfelf  and  take  up  his  crofs,  and  follow  me ; 
for  ivhofoever  fiall  fave  his  life  Jhall  lofe  it,  and 
whofoever  will  lofe  his  life  for  my  fake  jli all  find 
it.  If  they  were  to  die  in  his  caufe,  what  prof- 
ped:  could  they  have  of  gaining  any  thing  by 
their  attachment  to  him  ? 

In  one  of  the  pubUc  difcourfes  of  Jefus,  in 
which  he  compared  himfelf  to  a  fliepherd,  he 
faid,  John  x.  15.  /  lay  down  ?ny  life  for  the, 
jheepi  and  therefore  docs  ?ny  father  love  me, 
bicaufe  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might  take  it 
again. 

On  his  lafl  journey  to  Jerufalem,  he  fiid 
Mat.  xvii.  22.  T^he  fon  of  man  jhall  be  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  men,  and  they  JJjall  kill  hi??i, 
and  the  third  day  he  Jloall  be  raifed  again  ;  when 
we  find  the  difciples,  to  whom  this  language 
was  addrefled,  as  was  natural,  exceedingly 
forry. 

That  Jefus  went  to  Jerufalem  at  this  time 
with  a  fixed  purpofe  to  die  there,  is  evident 
from  what  he  faid  when  he  vv^s  told  that  He- 
rod fought  to  kill  him,  Luke  xiii.  33.  I mufi 
walk  to  day  and  to  morrow,  and  the  day  foU 
lowing ',  for  it  cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perijh 
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out  of  Jernfalem.  As  they  were  travelling. 
Mat.  XX.  17.  he  took  the  twelve  difciples  apart 
in  the  way,  a?id  Jaid  unto  them.  Behold  we  go  up 
to  yerufalv/21,  and  the  Jon  of  man  fiall  he  betrayed 
U7ito  the  chief  pr lefts,  and  unto  the  Jcribes ;  and 
they  fl:iall  condemn  him  to  deaths  and  fj all  de Freer 
him  to  the  gentiles,  to  mock  and  to  fcourge  him ; 
a7id  the  third  day  he  pall  rife  again. 

When  Jefus  was  arrived  at  Bethany,  and 
was  at  fupper  there,  he  faid,  by  way  of  apology 
for  Mary  who  had  anointed  him  with  fome 
valuable  ointment,  John  xii.  7.  Let  her  alone, 
againjl  the  day  of  ?ny  embalmt?2g  has  fl:e  kept 
this.  When  he  was  difcourfmg  in  the  temple, 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  faid,  alluding 
to  it,  V.  24.  Except  a  grain  of  wheat  fall  into 
the  ground,  and  die,  it  abideth  alone-,  but  if 
it  die,  it  hringcth  forth  much  fruit.  lie  that 
loveth  his  life  fiall  lofe  it,  and  he  that  hateth  his 
life  in  this  world  fJ^all  keep  it  unto  life  eternal. 
That  he  not  only  apprehended  his  death  at 
this  time,  but  that  he  was  mofl  fenfibly  afFecled 
with  the  idea  of  it,  appears  from  v/hat  he 
added  on  this  occafion  ;  Now  is  ?ny  foul  troubled, 
and  what  ft  all  I  fay  ?  Father,  five  me  from  this 
hour  !  But  for  this  caufe  came  I  unto  this  hour. 

But  nothing  fhews  the  fteady  purpofe  of  Jefus 
to  give  up  his  life  in  his  undertaking,  whatever 
it  was,- more  clearly,  than  his  folemn  inflitutioa 
of  the  eucharifl  the  very  night  in  which  he 
v/as  betrayed,  exprefsly,  as  a  memorial  of  his 

death. 
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death,  the  bread  reprefenting  his  body,  which 
was  to  be  broken,  and  the  wine  his  blood, 
which  was  to  be  fned.  All  his  difcourfes  to 
his  difciples  recorded  in  John  xiv.  xv.  and  xvi, 
and  his  folemn  prayer,  ch.  xvii.  as  they 
went  to  the  garden  of  Gethfemane,  were  cal- 
culated to  comfort  them  with  refpecft  to  his  ap- 
proaching death,  and  his  temporary  feparation 
from  them,  John  xvi.  16.  A  little  ivhile,  and 
ye  Jljail  yiot  fee  me,  and  again  a  little  'while  and 
ye  jhall  fee  me,  becaife  I  go  to  the  Father, 
Verily,  verily,  I  fay  unto  you,  that  ye  fiall 
iveep  and  lament,  but  the  world  JJ:all  rejoice, 
and  ye  fl:all  be  forroioful,  but  your  forrow  fall 
be  turned  into  joy.  Te  7201V  have  forroiv  -,  but 
I  will  fee  you  again,  and  your  heart  Jhall  rejoice, 
and  your  joy  710  man  takcth  from  you.  In  his 
lad  prayer,  he  fays,  John  xvii.  11.  Now 
I  am  no  more  in  the  world,  but  theje  arf-^  i?i  the 
world,  and  I  come  to  thee.  What  did  h^  mean 
by  this,  but  that  he  was  going  to  die  ?  In  the 
garden  he  appears  to  have  felt  what  I  believe 
any  man  of  equal  fenlibility,  would  have  felt 
in  the  fame  circumitances.  But  though  he 
widied,  if  it  had  been  polTible,  to  h::ve  avoided 
his  painful  and  ignominious  death,  and  therefore 
prayed,  faying,  Math.  xxvi.  39.  O  my  father, 
if  it  be  pofible,  let  this  cup  pafs  from  me ;  he 
added,  neverthelefs,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt. 
As  Jefus  knew  from  the  beginning  the  pur- 
pofe  of  Judas,  why,  if  he  did  not  mean  to  be 
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apprehended,  did  he  go  to  the  place  where 
he  expected  to  meet  him,  and  why  did  he  not 
endeavour  to  make  his  efcape,  which,  when 
they  who  came  to  apprehend  him  (probably 
overawed  by  his  prefence  and  manner  of  ipeak- 
ing)fell  to  the  groundy  John  xviii.  6,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  doing  ?  When  he  was  in 
the  prefence  of  his  jewilh  judges  and  of  Pilate, 
did  he  behave  like  a  man  who  widied  to  avoid 
the  fate  that  he  could  not  but  fee  was  impend- 
ing  over  him  ?  Had  he  rccourfe  to  any  mean 
fubmifTion,  or  apologies,  to  fave  his  life  ?  Nay, 
did  he  not  flicw  as  great  marks  of  prefence  of 
mind,  and  calm  intrepidity,  as  any  man  ever 
Ihewed  in  the  face  of  certain  death  ? 

If  all  the  circumftances  of  the  apprehenfion, 
the  trial,  the  crucifixion  of  Jefus,  be  duly  at- 
tended to,  we  ihall  no  where  find  an  example 
of  trurr  fortitude,  accompanied  with  the  moft 
perfe(^i  benevolence,  and  the  moll:  entire  refig- 
nation  to  the  will  of  God ;  efpecially  if  we 
confider  his  extreme  fenfibility,  difcovered  in 
his  agony  in  the  garden.  To  die  with  a  fpirit 
of  revenge,  and  to  bear  torture  with  rage 
againft  a  man's  enemies,  is  a  common  and  low 
attainment,  compared  to  dying  with  that  fpirit 
of  perfecfl  meeknefs  and  forgivenefs  which  was 
difcovered  by  Jefus,  when  he  prayed  for  his 
executioners.  This  argues  a  mind  of  a  fuperior 
and  extraordinary  cafl. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Paine,  not  confidering  that  the  great 
ufe  of  the  death  of  Chrill:  was  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  moft  fatisfadlory  evidence  of  the 
refurrecftion,  fays,  p.  52.  "  The  chriftian 
**  mvtholoo-ifts  tell  us  that  Chrill  died  for  the 

J  to 

**  fins  of  the  world,  and  that  he  came  on  pur- 
**  pofe  to  die.  Would  it  not  then  have  been  the 
*'  fame  if  he  had  died  of  the  fever,  or  fmall 
*'  pox,  of  old  age,  or  of  any  thing  ^i^  ?"  But 
it  is  obvious  to  obfervT,  that  had  Chrift  died 
of  any  difeafe,  and  of  courfe  in  private,  among 
his  friends,  it  would  always  have  been  faid  by  un- 
believers, that  he  never  had  been  acflually  dead; 
whereas  this  could  not  be  faid  of  a  man,  who 
was  condemned  to  death  by  his  enemies,  and 
publicly  crucified. 

Mr.  Paine's  account  of  the  refurredion  of 
Jefus,  (hews  that  he  was  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  circumftanccs  of  that  part  of  the  hif- 
tory.  **  A  fmall  number  of  perfons,"  he  fays, 
p.  21,  *'  not  more  than  eight  or  nine,  are 
*'  introduced  as  proxies  for  the  whole  world, 
"  to  fay  they  faw  it ;  and  all  the  reft  of  the 
"  world  are  called  upon  to  believe  it.  But 
**  it  appears  that  Thomas  did  not  believe  the 
*'  refurredlion  ;  and,  as  they  fay,  would  not  be- 
*'  lieve  without  having  ocular  and  manual 
**  demonftration  himfelf,  fo  neither  will  I; 
**  and  the  reafon  is  equally  as  good  for 
**  me,  and  for  every  other  perfon,  as  for  Tho- 

**  mas. 
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**  mas.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  palliate 
**  or  difguife  this  matter.  The  ftory,  fo  far 
**  as  relates  to  the  fupernatural  parts,  has 
**  every  mark  of  fraud  and  impofition  ftamped 
**  upon  the  face  of  it.  Who  are  the  authors 
**  of  it,  it  is  as  impoffible  for  us  to  know, 
"  as  it  is  for  us  to  be  aflured  that  the  books 
*'  in  which  the  account  is  related,  were  written 
"  by  the  perfons  whofe  names  they  bear. 
'*  The  bell:  furviving  evidence  we  now  have, 
**  refpecling  this  affair,  is  the  Jews.  They  are 
"  regularly  dcfcended  from  the  people,  who 
"  lived  in  the  time  that  this  rcfurredtion  and 
"  afcenfion  is  faid  to  have  happened,  and  they 
**  fay  it  is  not  true." 

Inftead  of  eight  or  nine,  the  eleven  apoftles, 
and  feveral  other  perfons,  faw  Jefus  repeatedly 
after  his  refurrccftion,  and  he  met  the  great 
body  of  his  difcipks  in  Galilee  by  particular 
appointment.  Paul  fiys,  i  Cor.  xv.  6.  that 
*'  he  was  feen  by  more  than  five  hundred  at 
**  once,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  then 
'*  alive;"  and  it  is  eaiy  to  obftrve,  that  if  the 
evidence  of  live  hundred  perfons,  none  of 
whom  had  any  intereil:  in  deceiving,  or  being 
deceived,  v/as  not  deemed  fufficient  to  eflablifli 
the  truth  of  any  fact,  which  requires  nothing 
jnore  than  the  evidence  of  the  fenfes,  that  of 
five  thoufand,  or  any  other  number,  might  be 
objeded  to  as  infutiicient.     And  fo  far  is  this 

flory 
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flofy  from  bearing  any  mark  of  fraud,  or  im- 
pofition,  that  I  challenge  Mr.  Paine,  or  any 
other  perfon,  to  propofe  any  other  circumflan- 
ces  that  would  have  made  it  more  credible 
than  it  now  is  at  this  diftance  of  time.  This 
I  think  I  have  fufficiently  ihewn  in  my  Difcoip-fe 
on  this  fubjeft,  though  I  do  not  exped:  that 
Mr.  Paine  will  think  it  worth  his  while  to  look 
into  it. 

If  by  the  Jews  who  fay  that  the  ilory  of  the 
refurre^flion  is  72ot  true,  Mr.  Paine  means  the 
Jews  of  this  age,  or  the  Jewifli  Rulers,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Jewhli  nation,  at  the  time,  it 
is  acknowledged.  But  their  unbelief  is  much 
more  eafily  accounted  for,  on  the  fuppofition 
of  the  ftory  being  true,  than  the  belief  of  the 
many  thoufands  of  Jews  who  entertained  ao 
doubt  of  it  at  the  time,  on  the  fuppofition  of 
its  not  being  true.  For  thefe  muft  have  had  as 
ftrong  a  prejudice  againft  the  belief  of  it  as  any 
other  Jews;  and  no  prejudice  of  which  wc 
have  any  account  in  hiftory  could  be  ftronger 
than  this. 

Had  the  Jcwifli  nation  in  general,  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  believing  this  facl,  become 
chriftians,  Mr.  Paine  would  ha^/e  had  much 
more  to  objed  to  the  flory  than  he  now  has ; 
as  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  fiid  that  the  Jewifli 
priefts  and  rulers  were  in  the  fecret,  and  muft 
have  had  it  in  their  power  to  contrive  and  exe- 
cute 
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cute  the  fcheme  of  a  refurredlion,  or  any  thing 
elfe  which  they  had  thought  proper  for  their 
purpofe ;  that  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  motive  for  a  rigorous  inquiry  into  the 
truth  at  the  time,  and  that  it  is  too  late  now. 

Mr,  Paine  may  require  the  fame  evidence 
for  the  refurredlion  of  Jefus  that  Thomas 
did,  and  he  may  require  the  fame  evi- 
dence of  any  other  fadl,  and  believe  nothing 
but  what  he  himfelf  fees.  But  it  fatis£es  me, 
that  perfons  as  incredulous  as  Thomas  evident- 
ly was,  and  as  much  fo  as  Mr.  Paine  himfelf 
could  have  been,  perfons  as  capable  of  judg- 
ing in  the  cafe,  and  as  much  difpofed  rigoroufly 
to  examine  into  the  truth,  were  convinced 
of  it.  The  evidence  that  fatisfied  fuch  perfons 
as  thefe,  and  a  fufficient  number  of  them, 
would,  no  doubt,  have  fatlsfied  me,  if  I  had 
been  in  their  place.  It  is  not  expedled  that 
facfts  in  the  chriftian  hiilory,  or  thofe  in-  any 
other  hiflory,  will  be  believed  by  the  violently 
prejudiced.  •  It  is  enough  that  they  gain  the 
affent  of  perfons  of  competent  judgment  and 
candour,  and  whofe  minds  are  in  a  prooer 
flate  t©  be  imprefied  by  reafonable  evidence. 

I  am,  &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER     IV. 

•V 

Of  the  proper  Origin  of  the  Scheme  of  Chrijli^ 
anjty,  and  Antiquity  of  the  Books  of  the  New- 
Tefament, 

DEAR    SIR, 

Mr.  PAINE's  account  of  the  origin  of  what 
he  calls  chriflianity,  is  the  moft  curious  ro- 
mance I  have  ever  met  with.  He  does  not 
deal  in  dates,  any  more  than  in  quotations, 
writing  wholly  from  his  memory,  and  as  he 
acknowledges,  without  having  even  a  Bible  at 
hand.  But  he  (hould  have  told  us  about  what 
time  he  fuppofed  the  chriftian  fyftem,  which 
gives  him  fo  much  offence,  was  formed.  He 
owns  it  is  unjuflly  afcribed  to  Chrift  himfelf. 
We  may,  therefore,  fuppofe  that  the  a.Ta  to 
which  he  refers  it,  was  either  the  time  when 
the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  v/ere  written, 
or  when  they  were  colleded  and  arranged  as 
they  now  are.  But  as  they  were  collecfted  and 
kept  together,  almoft  as  foon  as  they  were  writ- 
ten, thofe  tv/o  dates  cannot  be  far  diftant  from 
one  another  ;  and  indeed,  he  himfelf  makes  no 
great  diftindtion  between  them  3  but  having  no 
knowledge  of  hilfory,  he  refers  the  writing  of 
thefe  books  to  a  period  even  fome  centuries  later 

than 
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than  the  true  one,  as  acknowledged  by  all  other 
enemies  of  chriftianity. 

"  The  writings  alcribed  td  the  men  called 
*'  Apoftles,  he  iliys,  p.  73,  are  chiefly  con- 
"  troverlial,  and  the  gloominefs  of  the  iubje6l; 
**  they  dwell  upon,  that  of  a  man  dying  in 
*'  agony  on  the  crofs,  is  better  fuited  to  the 
*'  gloomy  fenfes  of  a  monk  in  a  cell,  by  whom 
"  it  is  not  impoflible  they  were  written, 
"  than  to  any  man  breathing  the  open  air  of 
'^  the  creation." 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  nothing  of  the 
fyftem  of  monkery  cxided,  or  was  thought  of, 
in  the  time  of  the  apoflles  j  and  the  great  maxims 
of  their  writings  condemn  every  thing  that 
leads  to  it.  Let  Mr.  Paine  point  out  any  paf- 
fage  in  the  New  Teftament  that,  in  the  moll 
diftant  manner,  intimates  that  God  is  pleafed 
by  the  mortifications  and  torments  that  men 
infli(ft  on  themfelves,  or  that  it  is  their  duty,  or 
at  all  acceptable  to  God,  that  they  fliould 
fhut  themfelves  up  from  the  world,  and  de- 
cline the  adlive  duties  of  life.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  he  will  condefcend  to  look  into  his 
Bible  once  more  (but  from  the  contempt  with 
which  he  fpeaks  of  it,  it  is  not  probable  he 
ever  will,  or  that  he  could  read  it  without 
prejudice  if  he  did)  he  will  find  that  the 
great  duties  which  he  himfelf  would  fay 
are  mofl  incumbent  upon  men  as  members  of 

focietv. 
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foclety,  are  thofe  which  are  chiefly  infifted 
upon  there,  and  that  nothing  is  more  flrongly 
inculcated  in  the  fcriptures,  than  that  men 
'  are  to  fhew  their  love  to  God,  their  common 
parent,  by  kind  offices  to  his  children,  and 
their  brethren. 

Mr.  Paine  is  of  opinion,  p.  5S.  **  that  the  paf- 
'*  fages  in  the  New  Teflament  on  which  the 
**  whole  theory  or  doctrine  of  what  is  called  the 
"  redemption  is  built,  have  been  manufaftured 
**  and  fabricated,  on  purpofe  to  bring  forward 
**  the  fecondary  and  pecuniary  redemptions  of 
'f.  the  church  of  Rome.  Why,"  fays  he,  "  are 
"  we  to  give  this  church  credit,  when  fhe 
**  tells  us  that  thofe  books  are  genuine  in  every 
'-*  part,  any  more  than  we  give  her  credit 
**  for  any  thing  elfe  flie  has  told  us,  or  for 
'*  the  miracles  fhe  fays  flie- has  performed? 
•''  That  Hie  could  fabricate  writings  is  certain, 
**  becaufe  fhe  could  write,  and  the  ccmpofi- 
**  tion  of  the  writing  in  queltion  is  of  that 
*'  kind,  that  any  body  might  do  it;  and  that 
**  ihe  did  fabricate  them  is  not  more  inconlifl- 
**  ent  with  probability  than  that  fhe  fhould 
**  tell  us,  as  ihe  has  done,  that  flis  could,  and 
"■  did,  work  miracles." 

Here  Mr.  Paine  is  guilty  of  the  grcfTefl  ana- 
chronifm,  fince  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
fyftem  of  pecuniary  redemptions^  was  not  efta- 
blifhed  till  many  ccrffturies  after  the  v/riting  of 
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the  books  of  the  New  Teflament,  which  it 
is  evident^  contain  nothing  that  could  lead  to 
it.  To  fay  that  the  church  could,  or  that  it 
was  willing  to  invent  books,  with  any  par- 
ticular view,  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  when 
all  hiflory  fhews,  that  the  books  adtually  ex- 
ifled  long  before  the  church  had  any  fuch 
views.  Bciides,  if  fome  perfons  were  interefted 
in  forging  books,  were  not  others  as  much 
interelled  in  detecting  the  forgery  P  Or  will 
Mr.  Paine  fay,  that  the  apoftles,  and  other 
primitive  chriftians,  had  any  advantage  in 
point  of  literature,  or  fuperior  underhand- 
ing,  which  could  enable  them  to  impofe  upon 
the  whole  world,  and  fo  much  to  their  in- 
jury, as  Mr.  Paine  pretends  ?  This  church 
muft  have  been  a  moil:  extraordinary  perfo- 
nage,  to  have  done  all  that  Mr.  Paine  afcribes 
to  her.  She  mufl  have  been  a  very  great  knave, 
and  the  world  a  very  great  fool.  But  all  knave- 
ry has  not  been  confined  to  churchmen,  nor 
all  folly  to  the  reft  of  the  world.  Hiftory 
/hews  that  both  thefe  articles  have  been  pretty 
equally  divided  between  them  both. 

Writing,  as  Mr.  Paine  evidently  does,  with- 
out the  leaft  knowledge  of  the  fcriptures,  or 
indeed  of  hiftory,  his  work  may  make  an  im- 
prefiion  on  thofe  who  are  as  ignorant  as  him- 
felf.  But  what  fcholar  will  not  fmile  at  his  ac- 
count of  the  influence  which  he  alTerts  the  pro- 
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grefs  of  chriftianity  had  on  the  progrefs  of  know ^ 
ledge.  **  However  unwilling,"  he  inySy  p.  96, 
*'  the  partizans  of  the  chriflian  fyfteni  may  he 
*'  to  believe,  or  acknowledge  it,  it  is  neverthe- 
**  lefs  true,  that  the  age  of  ignorance  com- 
*'  menced  with  the  chriflian  fyftem.  There 
*'  was  naore  knowledge  in  the  world  before  that 
"  period,  thar^  for  many  centuries  afterwards. 
*'  Had  the  progrefllon  of  knowledge,"  p.  98, 
"  gone  on  proportionably  with  the  ftock  that 
"  before  exifted,  that  chafm,"  (meaning  what 
are  generally  called  the  dark  ages)  "  would 
•*  have  been  filled  up  with  characfters  rifino- 
"  fuperior  in  knowledge  to  each  other;  and 
**  thofe  ancients,  we  now  fo  much  admire, 
*'  would  have  appeared  refpedably  in  the 
"  back  ground  of  the  fcene.  But  the  chrif- 
**  tjan  fyftem  laid  all  waftc." 

He  Eirther  fays,  p.  92,  "  The  fetters  up 
"  and  the  advocates  of  the  chriflian  fyllem  of 
"  faith  could  not  butforefee,  that  the  conti- 
"  nually  progreflive  knowledge  that  man 
*'  would  gain  by  the  aid  of  fcience,  of  the 
"  power  and  wifdom  of  God  manifelkd  in 
*'  the  ftrudure  cf  the  univerfe,  and  in  all  the 
"  works  of  the  creation,  would  militate 
'*  againfl  and  call  into  queflion,  the  truth  of 
"  their  fyflem  of  faith ;  and  therefore,  it  be- 
*'  came  necefiary  to  their  purpofe  to  cut  learn- 
**  ing  down  to  a  fize   lefs   dangerous  to   their 
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''  projeft;  and  this  they  efteded  by  reflridling 
*'  the  idea  of  learning  to  the  fludy  of  dead 
**  languages." 

In  all  this  Mr.  Paine  mufl  have  written  from 
documents  exifting  in  his  own  brain  only,  the 
real  ftate  of  things  is  fo  much  the  reverfe  of 
what  he  defcribes.  No  real  progrefs  had;  in 
fad,  been  made  in  any  thing  that  Mr.*  Paine 
himfelf  would  call  iifeful Jctence,  for  feveral  cen- 
turies before  the  ehriftian  a?ra.  The  only  pur- 
fuits  to  which  men  of  leifure  and  letters  devoted 
themfelves,  related  to  the  arts  of  fpeaking  and 
writing.  In  the  knowledge  of  moral  duties  it 
is  certain,  that  no  real  progrefs  was  made  ;  nor 
do  I  think  that  Mr.  Paine  will  fay  that  in 
all  this  period  any  confiderable  improvement 
was  made  in  the  fcience  of  government  -,  and 
for  about  three  centuries  after  the  ehriftian  asra 
every  thing  of  this  kind  went  on  juft  as  it  had 
done  before,  without  any  obftruftion,  but  with- 
out any  real  progrefs.  How  then  doesit  appear 
that  in  this  refped,  "  the  ehriftian  fyftem  laid 
*^  all  wafte  ?" 

Chriftianity  was  promulgated  in  a  ftate  of 
the  world,  the  moft  enlightened,  the  moft  fa- 
vourable to  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  and  con- 
fequently  the  moft  unfavourable  to  any  fcheme 
ofimpofture,  of  any  from  the- beginning  of  the 
world  to  that  time.  All  the  civilized  part  of 
the  world  was  then  at  pea<:e,  and  the  ruling 
nation  had  been  for  fome  time  enamoured  with 
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fuch  fcience  as '  then  prevailed.  Chriflianity, 
though  at  firft  embraced  chiefly  by  the  un- 
learned, fgon  made  converts  of  the  learned  3  and 
in  confequence  of  this,  the  heathen  writers  be- 
came fewer,  and  the  chriftian  writers  more  nu- 
merous j  and  there  was  certainly  no  appearance 
of  the  learned  among  the  chriftians  difcourag- 
ine  literature.  This  was  fo  far  from  bein^  the 
cafe,  that  in  a  very  fliort  tinie  the  chriftians 
publiflied  more  books  than  the  heathens  had 
ever  done,  till  at  length  we  hardly  find  any 
heathen  writers  at  all,  but  chriftian  writers 
without  number.  And  this  continued  to  be  the 
cafe  till  the  invafion  of  the  Roman  Empire  by 
the  northern  barbarians  3  and  this  circumftance, 
not  chriftianity,  was  the  thing  that  laid  all 
ivajfe. 

As  to  the  deep  fcheme  that  Mr.  Paine  af- 
cribes  to  the  **  fetters  up  of  the  chriflian  faith," 
in  confequence  of  the  umbrage  they  took  at  the 
progrefs  of  knowledge,  viz.  their  contriving 
that  all  learning  fliould  confift  in  the  ftudy  of 
dead  languages,  I  will  venture  to  fay  it  never  ex- 
ifted  but  in  his  own  fingle  imagination,  no  other 
writer,  at  lead,  having  ever  entertained  fuch  a 
notion.  The  apoftles  and  other  early  chriftians, 
whom  Mr.  Paine  may  call  tht  fetters  up  of 
chriftianity,  were  in  general  unacquainted  with 
any  language  but  their  own,  except  that  fome 
of  them   underftood  Greek.      This,  however, 
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was  fo  much  the  language  to  which  all  perfons 
who  could  read  were  mofl  accuilomed,  that  it 
was  neceilary  that  all  the  books  of  the  New 
Teflament  fliould  be  in  that  language  j  and  in 
all  the  eaflern  parts  of  the  world,  nothing  was 
written  in  any  other  language  by  chriibans  or 
heathens. 

At  Rome,  and  in  the  weflern  parts  of  the 
empire,  the  rhrirtians  uS  well  as  the  heathens 
wrote  only  in  Latin,  and  few  of  them  appear 
to  have  known  any  thing  of  Greek.  There 
.were  then  no  dead  languages  to  (ludy,  except 
HebreWy  with  which,  only  a  few  of  the  more 
learned  Chrillians  were  acquainted.  But  thofe 
who  were,  and  thofe  who  in  any  otlier  refpctfc 
diftinguiihed  themfelves  by  their  application  to 
literature,  as  Origen,  Jerom,  Pamphilus  of 
Caifarea,  and  Eufcbius,  were  held  in  the  highcll: 
cfieem  on  that  account.  How  then  did  chrif- 
tianity  lay  all  things  waile  ? 

On  the  irruption  of  the  northern  barbarians, 
(which  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  com- 
mencement of  that  age  of  darknefs  which  Mr. 
Paine  afcribes  to  chriflianity)  all  the  books, 
and  the  literature  which  then  exifled  were  pre- 
ferved  not  by  the  heathens,  but  by  chriftians ; 
and  had  Mr.  Paine  been  living  at  that  time, 
he  mufl  have  looked  for  every  thing  of  this 
kind  in  catiiedral  churches,  but  more  efpecially 
in  monafleries,  where  it  was  the  occupation  of 
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many  of  the  fraternity  to  tranfcribe  ancient 
books ;  and  without  this  it  is  probable  we 
fhould  not  now  have  had  any  of  the  writings 
of  thofe  ancients,  of  whom  our  author  (without 
knowing  perhaps  fo  much  of  them  as  he  does 
of  the  fcriptures)  fpeaks  with  (o  much  refpe<ft. 
What  was  done  for  the  remains  of  Roman 
literature  by  the  chriftian  monks  in  the  weft, 
was  done  for  the  Greek  literature  by  thofe  in 
the  eaft. 

In  thofe  times,  and  at  the  revival  of  letters, 
all  books  being  in  Greek  or  Latin,  the  know- 
ledge of  thofe  languages  became  abfolutely  ne- 
cefTary,  and  without  any  concurrence  of  the 
priefts,  and  much  lefs  of  the  fetters  up  of  the 
chriftian  faith,  who  had  all  been  dead  many 
centuries,  it  was  the  only  fource  of  knowledge, 
and  almoft  the  whole  of  literature  was,  in  their 
circumftances,  reduced  to  the  ftudy  of  them. 
Such  is  the  deep  fcheme  laid  by  the  fetters  up 
of  chriftianity,  to  confine  all  learning  to  the 
ftudy  of  languages.  How  a  plain  tale,  as 
Shakefpeare  fays,  will  fome times  put  a  man 
down  ? 

Mr.  Paine's  account  of  the  compiling  of  the 
canon  of  the  New  Teftament,  is  fufficiently  of 
a  piece  with  his  account  of  the  origin  of  chrif* 
tianity.  **  How  much,"  he  fays,  p.  35,  **  or 
**  what  parts  of  the  books  now  called  the  New 
**  Teftanient    w^ere    written    by    the    perfons 
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*'  whofe  names   they  bear,  is  what  we  know 
"  nothing  of;  neither  are  we  certain  in  what 
**  language    they    were     originally     written." 
Now  there  is,    I   may   venture  to  fay,   a   hun- 
dred times  the  evidence  of  the  books   of  the 
New  Teflament  having  been   written   by  the 
perfons  v/hofe  names  they  bear,  than   there  is 
of  Virgil  or   Ovid  having  been  the  authors  of 
the  poems  afcribed  to  them,  or  Julius  Ciefar 
of  his  Commentaries ;  and   there  never  was  the 
leafl  doubt  as  to  the  language  in  which  any  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Tcftament  was  written, 
except  with  refpedt  to  the  gofpel  of  Matthew, 
which  fome    faid  was   written   in    Gicek  and 
others  in   Hebrew,    and  which  was  probably 
written  in  both. 

In  proportion  as  any  fubjedt  is  more  intcrcfl- 
ing,  the  more  pains  men  will  naturally  take 
to  afccrtain  the  truth  ;  and  the  Chridians  who 
made  fo  much  ufe  -cf  the  books  of  the  New 
Teftament,  and  Vy-ho  valued  them  fo  highly, 
were  from  the  beginning  exceedingly  careful 
in  dilHnguiihing  thofe  that  were  genuine  from 
thofe  that  were  fpurious.  Eufebius  divide§ 
thofe  that  were  not  fpurious  into  two  clafTes, 
thofe  that  were  univerlally  received,  and  thofe 
of  doubtful  authoi-ity ;  and  the  former  contains 
all  the  hiftoricai  books  or  thofe  which  record 
£ids,  and  likewife  the  epiftles  which  bear  the 
name  of  Paul.     Indeed,  as   thefe  epiilles  were 
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moftly  written  to  whole  churches,  it  was  abfo- 
lutely  impoihble  that  an  impontion  with  refpe(ft 
to  them  fhould  not  have  been  clete(fted. 

The  only  books  of  the  genuinenefs  of  which 
the  chriftians  in  the  early  ages  had  any  doubt 
are  very  few,  and  thofe  of  the  leaft  confequence. 
There  never  was  any  more  doubt  of  the  epillles 
of  Paul   being   reahy  written   by  him   (though 
Mr.   Paine,    without   giving   any  reafon  for  it, 
fuppofes  p.  56,  that  even  thefe  may  be  fpurious) 
than  that  the  epiftles  of  Cicero  were  written  by 
that  Ivonian  orator.     The  internal  evidence   is 
alio  as  flrong  in   the  one  cafe  as  in  the  other. 
Let  any   perfon  read  Mr.  Paley's  Horce  Pau^ 
lincey  and  be  of  a  different  opinion   if  he  can, 
I  will  add,  that  for  thefe  epiftles  (to  fay  nothing 
of  the  other  books  of  the  New  Tellamcnt)  to 
be  written  fo  early,  and  to  be  received  as  they 
were,  and  the  fa^^U   referred  to  in   them  not  to 
be  true,  is  abfolutely  impofllble,   if  human  na- 
ture was  the  fame  thing  then  that  it  is  now. 

_Mr.  Paine  farther  fays,  p.  33,  **  When  the 
*'  chriftian  mythologies-  eftabUflied  their  fyf- 
*'  tern,  they  collected  all  the  writings  they 
**  could  find,  and  managed  them  as  they  pleafed. 
**  It  is  a  matter  altogether  of  uncertainty  to  us, 
"  whether  fuch  of  the  writings  as  now  appear 
**  under  the  name  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Tef- 
*'  tament,  arc  in  the  lame  ftate  in  which  thofc 
"  collectors  fay  they  found  them,  or  whether 
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"  they  added,  altered,  abridged,  or  drelTed  them 
**  up.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  decided  by  vote, 
*'  which  of  the  books  out  of  the  colledion  they 
"  made  fhould  be  the  word  of  God,  and  which 
**  fhould  not.  They  rejeded  fe vera],  they  voted 
**  others  to  be  doubtful,  fuch  as  the  books 
"  called  the  Apocrypha,  and  thofe  books  which 
*'  had  a  majority  of  votes  were  voted  to  be  the 
"  word  of  God.  The  book  of  Luke  was  car- 
*'  ried  by  a  majority  of  one  only.  Had  they 
*'  voted  otherwife,  all  the  people  fmce,  calling 
'*  themfelves  chriflians,  had  believed  otherwife. 
•*  For  the  belief  of  the  one  comes  from  the  vote 
**  of  the  other.  Who  the  people  were  that  did 
**  all  this  we  know  nothing  of,  they  called 
**  themfelves  by  the  general  name  of  the  churchy 
'*  and  this  is  all  we  know  of  the  matter." 

This  may  be  all  that  Mr.  Paine  knows  of  the 
matter.  But  any  perfon  who  will  take  the 
trouble  may  eafily  knov/  a  great  deal  more,  and 
that  the  facft  was  the  reverfe  of  what  Mr.  Paine 
defcribes.  The  greater  part  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Teflament  (and  I  have  no  occafion  to 
look  any  farther)  were  unqueftionably  written, 
while  the  fadls  recorded,  or  alluded  to  in  them, 
were  recent,  and  they  were  received  with  full 
credit  by  thofe  who  were  deeply  intereifled  in 
their  contents.  They  were  written  not  in  con- 
cert, or  at  one  time,  but  feparately,  and  by 
different  perfons,  as  particular  occafions  called 
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for  them.  Having  relation  to  the  fame  ?reat 
fubje6l,  they  were,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pe^ed,  coUeded  and  kept  together,  as  the  Jews 
did  the  different  books  of  their  fcriptures.  But 
all  perfons  ufing  their  beft  judgment  and  op- 
portunities, fome  colleded  more,  and  others 
fewer  of  them. 

In  this  flate  things  continued  near  four  hun- 
dred years;  when  as  thefe  books,  written  by 
apoftles  or  apoliolical  men,  were  appealed  to  in 
the  decifion  of  controverfies,  it  was  thouo-lit 
proper  to  have  a  flandard  collediion ;  and  the 
bifliops  met  in  council  at  Laodicea,  A?ino  Do^ 
ffiiniy  373,  did  this  as  well  as  they  could,  but 
by  no  means  to  the  fatisfadion  of  all.  For,  with 
refpe(fl  to  fome  of  the  books,  there  are  different 
opinions  even  to  this  day.  What  books  fliould 
be  taken  into  this  collection,  and  be  deemed 
canonical,  was  of  courle  decided  by  vote ;  but 
if,  as  Mr.  Paine  fays,  thofe  bifliops  had  ma- 
naged the  bufinefs  as  they  pleafedy  and  not  to 
the  fatisfaa:ion  of  the  chriflian  world  in  general, 
(then,  and  from  the  beginning,  divided  into 
many  parties,  fome  of  whom  were  fure  to  ob- 
je6l  to  what  had  been  done  by  others)  their 
decifion  would  have  figniiicd  very  little. 

As  to  the  gofpd  of  Luke  being  carried  by 
a  majority  of  one  only,  it  is  a  legend,  if  not  of 
Mr.  Paine's  own  invention,  of  no  better  au- 
thority whatever.      For  my  own  part,   I  muft 
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fay,  that  I  never  heard  of  it  before  ;  and  on  the 
fame  authority,   I   doubt  not,    he   might  have 
added,   if  he  had  fo  pleafed,  that  the  gofpel  of 
Matthew  ,was    carried    by  two   votes,    that  of 
Mark,    by  three,   and  that  of  John,   by  four. 
The  gofpel  of  Luke,  and  the  ASis  of  the  apoftles 
wTitten  alfo  by  him,   are  unqueftionably  among 
the  oldeft  books  of  the  New  Teftament.     They 
were  evidently  written   before   the   deflrucflion 
of  Jerufalem,   and  their  authenticity  was  never 
called  in  queftion  by  any  perfcn,  Chriftian,  Jew, 
or  Heathen  ;    fo  that  it  never  was  in  the  power 
of  any  council,  by  any  voting,   to  fhake  their 
eftabliflied  credit.     He  might  juft  as  well  fay 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  alfembly  of  li- 
terati   to  vote  Rcipins  hijlory  of  Engla?id,    or 
Ramfays  of  the  American  Revolution y  to  be  au- 
thentic, or  not. 

Mr.  Paine  fays  the  chrillian  mythologifts  efla- 
bliflied  their  fyftem  at  the  time  that  the  canon 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  was  form- 
ed, though  this  was  near  the  clofe  of  the  fourth 
century,  long  after  the  Roman  Empire  became 
chriftian.  Will  Mr.  Paine  fay,  that  there  was 
no  chriftianity  in  the  world  before  that  time  t 
Others  will  fay  that  its  beft  days  were  then 
over,  and  that  a  ccrrupted  kind  of  chriftianity 
had  then  begun  to  take  its  place.  And  it  was 
cot  till  long  after  that  time,  that,  from  caufes 
eafily  traced,    it   came    to   be  that  fyftem  of 
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prieftcraft  and  opprefiion,  which  Mr.  Paine  fo 
ignorantly  confounds  with  chriftianity  itfelf. 

I  am,  &c. 


L  E  T  T  E  Pv     V, 


Of  Mr.    Fame's   Ideas    of   the    "DoSirines   and 
Principles  of  Cbrifianity, 

DEAR    SIR, 

YOU  have  feen,  and  I  dare  fay  have  been 
furprized  at  the  ignorance  of  Mr.  Paine,  on  the- 
fubje(5t  of  revelation  in  general,  and  of  the  evi- 
dencey  as  well  as  of  thtfpirit  of  chriftianity,  in 
particular.  But  his  ignorance,  real  or  afFed:ed, 
(for  I  own,  I  fufpe(fl  the  latter)  of  the  do(^rines 
and  principles  of  it,  is  not  lefs.  Pie  loads  the 
fyftem  with  all  the  abfurdities,  which  he  might 
ealily  have  known,  have  long  been  difcarded  by 
intelligent  chriftians.  But  fuch  a  view  of  its 
do(ftrines  as  he  has  given  bcft  anAvered  his  pur- 
pofe,    which    was    to    difcredit    revelation,    by 
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turning  it  into  ridicule.  Indeed,  the  greateH- 
part  of  his  book  confifls  of  little  elfe  than  this 
kind  of  fcurrility,  of  which  I  fliall  only  give 
the  following  fpecimen. 

"  Putting  afide,"  he  fays,  p.  89,  "  the  out- 
rage offered  to  the  moral  juflice  of  God,  by 
fuppofing  him  to  make  the  innocent  fufFer 
for  the  guilty,  and  alfo  the  loofe  morality,  and 
low  contriv^ance  of  fuppofing  him  to  change 
himfelf  into  the  fhape  of  a  man,  in  order  to 
make  an  excufe  to  himfelf  for  not  executing 
his  fuppofed  fcntence  upon  Adam ;  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  what  is  called  the  chriftian  fyftem 
of  fiith,  including  in  it  the  whimfical  account 
of  the  creation,  the  flrange  jftory  of  Eve, 
the  fnake  and  the  apple,  the  amphibious 
idea  of  a  man  God,  the  corporeal  idea  of 
the  death  of  a  God,  the  mythological  idea 
of  a  family  of  Gods,  and  the  chrillian  fyf- 
tem  of  arithmetic,  that  three  are  one  and 
one  three,  are  all  irreconcileable,  not  only  to 
the  divine  gift  of  reafon  God  has  given  to 
man,  but  to  the  knowledge  that  man  gains 
of  the  power  and  w'ifdom  of  God  by  the  aid 
of  the  fciences,  and  by  ftudying  the  ftrudure 
of  the  univerfe  that  God  has  made." 
As  Mr.  Paine  is  far  from  being  deficient  in 
underftanding,  he  might,  with  a  little  pains, 
have   fatisfied  himfelf,    that   the   dodrines    of 
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tttoncmenty  incai-nation  nnd  the/;7«/>y*,  to  which 
he  here  alludes,  have  no  more  foundation  in 
the  fcriptures,  than  the  dodrines  of  tranfub- 
ftantiation  or  tranfmigration.  He  might  have 
added  all  the  peculiar  do(5trines  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  the  difcordant  dodlrines  of  all 
other  churches  nominally  chriftian. 

Mr.  Paine,  either  from  art,  or  for  want 
of  better  information,  uniformly  takes  it  for 
granted,  that  every  thing  which  has  been  afcrib- 
ed  to  revelation,  even  by  the  inofl  abfurd  of 
the  Catholics,  really  belongs  to  it ;  and  it  is 
fometimes  amufing  to  follow  him,  in  his  obfer- 
vations  on  fubjeds,  concerning  which  he  \s, 
wholly  ignorant.  On  that  of  myjiery,  as  well 
as  on  that  of  miracles  and  prophecy,  which  I 
Ihall  prefently  confider,  he  enlarges  much  to 
his  own  fatisfadion,  and,  as,  no  doubt,  he 
thought,  to  the  inftrudlion  of  his  readers. 

"  Having  fhewn,"  he  fays,  p.  129,  "  the 
"  irrcconcileable  inconfiftencies  between  the 
"  real  word  of  God,  exiting  in  the  univerfc, 
*'  and  that  which  is  called  the  word  of  God, 
*'  fliewn   to   us   in    a  printed    book   that   any 

*  *'  Chriftian  mythology,"  he  {z^p^  p.  ,07,  «  has  five 
♦*  deities.  There  is  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  God 
"  the  Holy  Ghoft,  the  God  providence,  and  the  goddefs 
«  nature."  On  what  authority  Mr.  Paine  aderts  this,  is 
beft  known  to  himfelf.  He  might  juft  as  we^  have  faid, 
that  chriftians  had  fifty,  or  five  hundred,  dciries. 
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**  man  might  make,  I  proceed  to  fpeak  of 
"  three  principal  means,  that  have  been  em- 
**  ployed  in  all  ages,  and  perhaps  in  all  coun- 
"  tries,  to  impofe  upon  mankind.  Thofe 
"  three  means  aje  rnyfieryy  77iirack  and  pro- 
**  fhccy.  The  two  firft  are  incompatible  with 
**  true  religion,  and  the  third  ought  always 
«'  to  be  fufpe(fbcd-"  Then,  after  fome  juft 
"  but  obvious  remarks  upon  the  fubjed,  he  fays, 
p.  231,  **  though  every  created  thing  is  in  one 
*'  fenfe  a  myfl,ery,  the  word  myflery  cannot  be 
"  applied  to  moral  truth,  any  more  than  obfcurity 
**  can  be  applied  to  light.  The  God  in  whom 
<*  we  believe  is  a  God  of  moral  truth,  and  not 
*^  a  God  of  myftery  or  obfcurity.  Myflery  is 
*'  the  antagonifl  of  truth,  &c.  Religion,  there- 
'**  fore,"  p.  132,  "  being  the  belief  of  a  God, 
*«  and  the  pradice  of  moral  truth,  cannot  have 
**  any  connection  with  myflery." 

Mr.  Paine,  I  fuppofe,  did  not  know  that  in 
many  of  his  obfervations  on  this  fubjed,  he 
was  writing  hke  a  rational  chriftian.  He  had 
never,  I  believe,  heard,  that  Dr.  Fofter,  one  the 
moil  int-lligent  and  mofl  zealous  of  chriilians, 
and  who  wrote  in  defence  of  revelation,  dif- 
tinguiflied  himfelf  by  flying,  that  where  myjiery 
begins,  relig-iojt  ends. 

If  vve  look  into  the  fcriptures  w^e  £hall  find 
that  the  word  myfiery  is  never  ufed  in  the  fenfe 
that  Mr.  Paine  affixes  to  it,  viz.  of  fomething 
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which  it  is  impoffible  to  underiland,  or  com- 
prehend, but  only  fomething  that  was  unknown 
till  it  was  revealed,  or  explained.  It  was  in 
this  fenfe  that  the  word  was  ufed  by  all  chris- 
tians for  feveral  centuries  before  the  dodrines 
of  the  trinity  and  tranfubftantiation  WQre  known; 
and  this  was  alfo  the  common  ufe  of  the  word 
in  the  Englifh  language.  Thus  the  myfi:nes  of 
any  trade  did  not  mean  any  thing  incomprehen- 
fible  in  that  trade,  but  only  the  fecrets  of  it, 
which  every  mafter  was  obliged  to  make  kaown 
to  his  apprentice.  The  great  myjiery  that  the 
apoftle  Paul  fpeaks  of,  was  the  preaching  of 
the  gofpel  to  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  to  the 
Jews,  which,  though  unknown  and  unfufpecfted 
by  the  zealots  among  the  latter,  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  underllanding. 

As  to  any  other  kind  of  myftery  in  religion, 
fuch  as  the  doiftrine  of  incarnation,  that  of  the 
trinity,  or  tranfubftantiation,  we  difclaim  them 
as  much  as  Mr.  Paine  can  do.  We  alfo  agree 
with  Mr.  Paine  in  acknowledging  that  there 
are  fome  things  which  we  cannot  help  believ- 
ing, though  we  cannot  comprehend  them.  He 
acknowledges  the  belief  of  a  God  to  be  in  this 
fenfe  myfterious  or  incomprehenfible.  For 
certainly  we  can  have  no  conception  how  the 
univerfe  {hould  require  a  caufe,  and  yet  that  the 
caufe  of  the  univerfe  fhould  require  none.  But 
we  find  ourfelves  compelled  to  believe  it,  be- 
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caufe  we  fliould  otherwift  involve  ourfelves  m 
Q.  ftill  greater  difficulty,  viz.  that  the  univerfe 
muft  have  begun  to  exifk  without  any  caufe  at 
all.  Confequently,  fomething  ??2u/l  have  been 
uncaufed.  The  chriftian  dodl:rine  of  a  refur- 
redlion  is  not  more  myllerious  in  this  fenfe  than 
Mr.  Paine's  belief  of  an  immaterial  and  immor- 
tal foul,  which  evidently  does  not  think  with- 
out the  body,  and  the  brain,  and  which  it  is 
therefore  philofophical  to  fuppofe  incapable  of 
thinking  without  them,  and  yet  is  taken  for 
granted  to  continue  to  think  when  the  body 
and  brain  are  totally  deftroyed. 

Mr.  Paine  ftrangely  enough  fuppofes,  that 
We  are  to  look  for  the  origin  of  chriflianity  in 
that  fyftem  of  heathenifm,  to  which  it  is  moil 
hofhile,  and  which  in  the  end,  it  completely 
overthrew.  "  It  is  not  difficult,"  he  fays, 
p.  1 6,  "  to  account  for  the  credit  that  was 
"  given  to  the  llory  of  Jefus  Chrift  being  the 
**  fon  of  God.  He  was  born  at  a  time  when 
'*  the  heathen  mythology  had  ftill  fome  fafhion 
"  and  repute  in  the  world,  and  that  mythology 
*'  had  prepared  the  people  for  the  belief  of  fuch 
*'  a  ilory.  It  is  curious,"  he  farther  fays, 
p.  17,  *'  to  obferve  how  the  theory  of  what 
"  is  called  the  chriftian  church,  fprung  out  of 
"  the  tail  of  heathen  mythology.  A  diredl 
"  incorporation  took  place  in  the  iirfl  inftance, 
**  by  making  the  reputed  founder  to  be  ce- 
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**  Icilially  begotten.  The  trinity  of  gods 
"  that  then  followed,  was  no  other  than  a  re- 
**  dudtion  of  the  former  plurality,  which  was 
**  about  twenty  or  thirty  thoufand.  The  ftatue 
*'  of  Mary  fucceeded  the  flatue  of  Diana  of 
**  Ephefus.  The  deification  of  heroes  changed 
"  into  the  canonization  of  faints.  The 
*'  mythologifts  had  gods  for  every  thing, 
**  the  chriflian  mythologifts  had  faints  for 
"  every  thing.  The  church  became  as  crouded 
**  with  the  one,  as  the  pantheon  had  been 
**  with  the  other,  and  Rome  was  the  place 
"  of  both.  The  chriflian  theory  is  little  elfe 
"  than  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  mytholo- 
"  gifts  accommodated  to  the  purpofes  of 
"  power  and  revenue,  and  it  yet  remains  to 
**  reafon  and  philofophy  to  abolifti  the  am- 
"  phibious  fraud." 

In  all  this,  Mr.  Paine,  for  want  of  better 
information,  or  affeding  to  want  it,  has  mofb 
evidently  confounded,  as  indeed  he  does  per- 
petually, the  corruptions  of  chriftianity,  and 
even  thofe  of  a  very  late  date,  with  chrifti- 
anity itfelf.  The  former,  it  is  acknowledged, 
arofe  from  the  principles  of  the  heathen  philo- 
fophy, and  the  heathen  religion,  as  myfelf  and 
many  others  have  clearly  proved.  Mr.  Paine 
ihould  have  fhewn,  that  thefe  dcdrines  of  the 
incarnation,  of  a  trinity  of  gcds,  and  a  multi- 
phcity  of  objeds  of  worfliip,  were  authorifed 
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bv  the  fcriptiircs  -,  becaufe  otherwife  it  makes 
nothing  for  his  argument.  But  it  was  more  con- 
venient for  his  purpofe  not  to  make  this  ob- 
vious difl:in(ftion.  He  muft  have  known  that 
there  are  many  chriflians,  who  beheve  nothing 
more  of  the  things  that  he  here  objedls  to 
than  himfelf. 

Mr.  Paine  is  perpetually  introducing  the 
Mofaic  account  of  the  creation,  as  a  necelTary 
part,  nay  the  very  foundation  of  the  fyftem  of 
revelation,  and  yet  he  himfelf  fays,  p.  37, 
*'  that  Mofcs  does  not  take  it  on  himfelf,  by  in- 
**  troducing  it  with  the  formality  that  he  ufes 
*'  on  other  occafions,  fuch  as  that  of  faying, 
**  The  hord  Jfake  unto  Mofes,  fayi?jg."  After 
giving  an  account  of  the  ancient  mytholo- 
gifts,  and  the  war  of  the  giants  againft  Jupiter, 
he  fays,  p.  24.  *'  The  chriftian  mythologifts 
**  tell  that  their  fatan  made  war  againft  the 
*^  Almighty,  who  defeated  him,  and  con- 
**  fined  him  afterwards,  not  under  a  mountain, 
''^  but  in  a  pit.  It  is  here  eafy  to  fee  that  the 
"  firft  fable  fuggeftcd  the  idea  of  the  fecond» 
"  For  the  fable  of  Jupiter  and  the  giants  was 
'*  told  many  hundred  years  before  that  of 
"^  fatan.  Tiius  far  the  ancient  and  the  chrif- 
'*  tian  mythologifts  differ  very  little  from  each 
'*  other.  But  the  latter  have  contrived  to 
**  carry  the  matter  much  farther.  They  have 
"  contrived  to    conne(ft   the  fabulous  part  of 
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"'  the  flory  of  Jefus  Chrifl  with  the  fable  ori- 
**  ginating  from  Mount  ^tna,  and  in  order 
*'  to  make  all  the  parts  of  the  flory  tie  toge- 
**  ther,  they  have  taken  to  their  aid  the  tradi- 
**  tion  of  the  Jews.  For  the  chriflian  mytho- 
*'  logy  is  made  up  partly  from  the  ancient 
"  mythology,  and  partly  from  the  Jcvvifli  tra- 
**  dition." 

From  what  we  have  already  feen  of  Mr.  Paine, 
we  have  no  reafon  to  expert  from  him  much  ac- 
curacy with  rcfpe6t  to  hiflory  and  chronology. 
If  he  fuppofcs,  as  he  evidently  does,  that  the 
fable  of  fatan  was  fubfequent  to  that  of  Ju- 
piter and  the  giants,  and  borrowed  from  it, 
he  ought  to  produce  his  authorities  for  fo  novel 
an  opinion.  For  I  believe  it  is  univerfaily 
allowed  that  the  books  afcribed  to  Mofes  are 
at  leaft  a  thoufand  years  older  than  any  others 
that  are  extant.  But  the  hiftory  of  fatan,  though 
found  at  full  length  in  Milton,  where  Mr.  Paine 
probably  learned  it,  is  not  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Mofcs,  who  does  not  fo  much  as  men- 
tion fatan,  or  the  devil,  in  any  part  of  his 
writings.  Both  the  idea  and  terms  were  pro- 
bably introduced  from  the  oriental  philo- 
fophy,  in  which  there  was  a  principle  of  e'vil 
oppofed  to  a  principle  oi  good.  But  by  Satan  or 
the  devil,  it  is  moft  probable  that  the  li,crcd 
writers  meant  only  an  allegorical,  not  a  real 
perfon.       Our   Saviour    calls    Judas    a    da-il, 
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and  Peter  Satan^  bscaiife  their  thoughts  were 
improper,  arifing  from  fomething  that  was  evil, 
or  amifs,  within  them. 

"  The  mod:  extraordinary,"  Mr.  Paine 
fays,  p.  142,  "  of  all  the  things  called  miracles, 
*'  related  in  the  New  Teflament,  is  that  of 
*'  the  devil  flying  away  with  Jefus  Chrifl:,  and 
'*  carrying  him  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain, 
*'  and  to  the  top  of  the  higheft  pinnacle  of 
'*  the  temple."  But  the  probability  is,  either 
that  all  this  fcenery  was  a  vifion,  or  a  figura- 
tive account  of  what  palled  in  the  mind  of 
Jefus ;  reprefenting  all  the  trials  to  which  he 
would  be  expofed  in  the  courfe  of  his  public 
miniilry,  trials  arifing  from  ambitious  or  in- 
tereiled  views. 

The  ftory  of  the  miraculous  conception  of 
Jefus  could  not  efcape  a  perfon,  whofe  object  it 
was  to  turn  chriftianity  into  ridicule.  So  much 
does  Mr.  Paine  confidcr  this  miracle  as  effen- 
tial  to  the  chriftian  fcheme,  that  he  fays,  p.  19, 
**  the  account  given  of  his  refurredion  and 
**  afcenfion  was  the  neceilary  counter-part 
"  to  the  ftory  of  his  birth."  Now  Mr.  Paine* 
might  have  known,  that  there  have  been  in  all ' 
ages,  chriftians,  who  never  profelftd  to  believe 
the  miraculous  conception.  The  Jewilh  chrif- 
tians in  general,  who  may  be  prefumed  to  be 
the  beft  judges  in  the  cafe,  never  received  it. 
Their  Gofpel,  which  was  that  of  Matthew,  had 
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not  the  two  firfl  chapters ;  and  though  there 
is  not  the  {lime  external  evidence  of  the  fpuri- 
oufnefs  of  the  two  firil  chapters  of  the  Gof- 
pel  of  Luke,  there  is  great  internal  evidence 
of  it,  and  fome  of  an  external  nature,  as  may 
be  feen  in  my  Hi/lory  of  eaylv  Opinions  concern- 
ing yefus  Chriji.  However  the  truth  of  chrilH- 
anity  does  not  reft  upon  any  miracles  per- 
formed in  fecret,  fuch  as  that  of  the  miracu* 
lous  conception,  or  the  temptation  of  Jefus, 
if  the  literal  account  of  it  be  true,  but  upon 
fadls  of  the  mofl  public  nature,  which  were 
open  to  the  examination  of  great  numbers  of 
perfons,  fuch  as  his  miracles  vvrought  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  country,  in  the  prefence  of 
his  enemies,  his  <ieath,  and  his  refurredlion. 
If  thefe  fadls  were  true,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  divine  origin  of  chriftianity,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  particular  circumltances 
relating  to  it. 

The  moft  extraordinary  account  of  the  na- 
ture and  tendency  of  chriflianity,  that  I  be- 
lieve was  ever  given  by  any  man,  and  the  far- 
theft  from  every  appearance  of  truth  is,  Mr. 
Paine's  reprefenting  it  as  nearly  allied  to  athe^ 
ifm.  "  As  to  the  chriftian  fyftem  of  faith," 
he  fays,  p.  74,  "  it  appears  to  me  as  a  fpecies 
**  of  atheifm,  a  fort  of  religious  denial  of 
"  God.  It  profcfTes  to  believe  in  a  man  rather 
*'  than  a  God.     It  is  a  compound  made  chietiy 
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"  up  of  manlftii,  with  but  little  deifm  ;  and  is 
"  as  near  to  atheifm  as  twilight  is  to  darknefs. 
*'  It  introduces  between  man  and  his  maker 
**  an  opaque  body,  which  it  calls  a  redeemer, 
*'  as  the  moon  introduces  her  opaque  felf 
*'  between  the  earth  and  the  Tun  ;  and  it  pro- 
*'  duces  by  this  means  a  religious,  or  an  irre- 
"  ligious  eclipfe  of  light  It  has  put  the 
*'  whole  orb  of  reafon  into  fliade.  The  effedt 
*'  of  this  obfcurity  has  been  that  of  turning 
*'  every  thing  upfide  down,  and  reprefenting 
**  it  in  the  reverfe,  and  among  the  revolutions 
**  it  has  thus  magically  introduced,  it  has  made 
"  a  revolution  in  theology." 

This  is  fuch  random  wild  aflertion  as  re- 
quires no  particular  refutation.  With  much 
mere  reafon  did  Mr.  Paine  affert,  that  chrifli- 
anity  is  .nearly  allied  to  paganifm ;.  for  what 
he  conceives  chriflianity  to  be,  abounds  with 
objeds  of  worlliip,  fuperior  and  inferior,  juft 
as  the  Pagan  religion  did.  In  imitation  of  Mr. 
Paine,  I  lliall  not  attempt  to  reafon  on  this 
fubjecl.  Let  any  man  read  the  New  Teifa- 
ment,  and  fay  whether  Jefus  and  the  apoftles 
were  atheiflis,  or  whether  they  taught  what  had 
any  tendency  to  make  them  fo.  It  looks  as  if 
Mr.  Paine  was  pre-dctermined  to  loc:d  chrifli- 
anity with  every  terni  of  reproach  that  occurred 
to  him,  however  inconfiftent  with  one  ano- 
ther.     To    complete  the   inconfiftency,    this 
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fame  chriftianity,  which  is  fo  nearly  allied  both 
to  atheifm  and  polytheifm.^  has,  according  to 
Mr.  Paine,  in  my  lafl  quotation  from  him,  a 
little  of  deiftii  in  it. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER      yi. 

"     Of  prophecy, 

DEAR    SIR, 

Mr.  PAlNE's  account  o^ prophecy,  intended 
to  turn  the  fubjedt  into  ridicule,  is,  I  believe, 
quite  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  by  no  means 
correfponds  to  what  may  be  collected  concern- 
ing it  in  the  fcriptures. 

*'  All  the  parts  of  the  Bible,*'  he  fays,  p.  48, 
"  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  pro- 
*'  pbetSy  are  the  works  of  the  Jewifh  poets,  and 
**  itinerant  preachers,  who  mixed  poetry,  anec- 
"  dotes  and  devotion  together.  The  word," 
he  fays,  p.  44.  **  was  originally  a  term  of 
"  fcience,  promifcuoufly  applied  to  poetry  and 
*'  to  mufic,  and  not  reftncled  to  any  fubjed 
**  upon  which  poetry  and  mufic  might  be  ex- 
"  ercifed.  Deborah  and  Barak  are  called 
**  prophets,  not  becaufe  they  predided  any 
**  thing,  but  becaufe  they  compofed  the  poem 
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or  fbng,  that  bears  their  name  in  celebra- 
tion of  an  adt  already  done.  David  is  ranked 
among  the  prophets,  for  he  was  a  mufi- 
cian,  and  was  alfo  reputed  to  be,  though 
perhaps  very  erroneoufly,  the  author  of 
the  Pfalms.  But  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and 
Jacob,  are  not  called  prophets.  It  does  not 
appear,  from  any  account  we  have,  that 
they  could  either  fing,  play  mufic,  or  make 
poetry.  .We  are  told  of  the  greater  and 
leffer  prophets.  They  might  as  well  tell  us 
of  the  greater  and  kffer  God,,  for  there  can- 
not be  degrees  in  prophecying,  confiftently 
with  its  modern  fenfe.  But  there  are  degrees 
in  poetry,  and  therefore  the  phrafe  is  re- 
concileable  to  the  cafe,  when  we  underftand 
by  it  the  greater  and  leffer  poets." 
It  is  truly  curious  to  obferve,  how  completely 
Mr.  Paine  fuppofes  he  had  obviated  every 
thing  that  can  be  advanced  by  the  friends  of 
revelation  on  the  fubjedl  of  prophecy,  by  his 
new  definition  of  the    term.     **  It  is    altoge- 

*  ther  unneceffary,"   he  fays,   p.  45,    "  after 

*  this,   to  offer  any    obfervations   upon    what 

*  thofe    men    fliled    prophets    have    written. 

*  The  axe  goes  at  once  to  the  root,  by  fhew- 

*  ing  that  the  original  meaning  of  the  word 
'  has  been  miflakcn,  and  confequently,  all 
'  the  inferences  that  have  been  drawn  from 

thofe  books,  the  devotional  refpect  that  has 
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"  been  paid  to  them,  and  the  laboured  com- 
'*  mentaries  that  have  been  written  upon  them, 
**  under  that  miftaken  meaning,  are  not  worth 
**  difputing  about." 

No  doubt,  the  prophets  generally  delivered 
themfelves  in  elevated  language,  fuch  as  is 
faid  to  conflitute  poeti-y  -,  but  if  Mr.  Paine  had 
not  forgotten  the  contents  of  his  Bible,  he 
would  have  recolleded,  that  the  Jewifli  pro- 
phets, in  the  plaineft  of  all  language,  predi(fled 
many  important  future  events,  fo  as  to  be 
entitled  to  the  name  o^ prophets  in  the  ftridteft, 
and  what  he  calls  the  modern  fenfe  of  the 
word.  Thefe  predictions  he  ought  to  compare 
with  the  events  predided.  It  is  not  his  arbitra- 
rily changing  the  ligniiication  of  a  v/ord  that 
can  avail  him  any  thing. 

Any  perfon  v/ho  only  looks  into  his  Bible, 
muft  fmile  at  Mr.  Paine's  palpable  miftake  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term  greater  and  k/fer  pro- 
phets ',  for  it  has  no  relation  whatever  to  what 
they  wrote,  or  to  the  manner  of  their  writing, 
but  only  to  the  quantity  of  it.  Ifaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  Ezekiel,  whofe  books  are  compara- 
tively large,  are,  on  that  account,  called  the 
greater  prophets^  Whereas,  Kcfea,  and  eleven 
others,  who  wrote  but  little,  are  therefore 
called  the  lejfer  prophets. 

As  Mr.  Paine  triumphs  not  a  little  on  this 
fubjedl,  I  fhall  quote  what  he  farther  fays  upon 
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it.  **  The  original  meaning  of  the  words  pro^ 
"  phet  and  prophecying,  he  fays,  p.  82,  has  been 
**  changed,  and  a  prophet,  in  the  itn^Ki  in  which 
"  the  word  is  now  ufed,  is  a  creature  of  mo- 
"  dern  invention ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
"  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  words,  that 
"  the  flights  and  the  metaphors  of  the  Jewifh 
**  poets,  and  phrafes  and  expreffions  now 
**  rendered  obfcure  by  our  not  being  acquainted 
**  with  the  local  circumdances  to  which  they 
**  applied  at  the  time  they  were  ufed,  have 
**  been  erected  into  prophefies,  and  made  to 
**  bend  to  explanations  at  the  will  and  whim- 
**  lical  conceits  of  feftaries,  expounders,  and 
"  commentators.  Every  thing  unintelligible 
**  was  prophetical,  and  every  thing  infignificant 
"  was  typical.  A  blunder  would  have  ferved 
*'  for  a  prophecy  ;  and  a  dilh-clout  for  a  type. 
"  If  by  a  prophet,  we  are  to  fuppofe  a  man 
**  to  whom  the  Almighty  communicated 
**  fome  event  that  would  take  place  in  future, 
*'  either  there  were  fuch  men,  or  there  were 
**  not.  If  there  were,  it  is  coniiftent  to  be- 
"  lieve  that  the  event  fo  communicated  would 
"  be  told  in  terms  that  could  be  underflood, 
"  and  not  related  in  fuch  a  loofe  and  obfcure 
"  manner  as  to  be  out  of  the  comprehenfion 
**  of  thofe  that  heard  it,  and  fo  equivocal  as 
**  to  fit  almoA  any  circumflance  that  might 
"  happen  afterwards.      It  is   conceiving  very 

**  irreverently 
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**  irreverently  of  the  Almighty,  to  fappofe 
"  that  he  would  deal  in  this  jefting  manner 
**  with  mankind.  Yet  all  the  things  called 
"  Prophecies,  in  the  book  called  the  Bible, 
*'  come  under  this  defcription." 

**  But  it  is  with  prophecy  as  it  is  with  mi- 
"  racle.  It  would  not  anfwer  the  purpofe, 
**  even  if  it  w^re  real.  Thofe  to  whom  a 
"  prophecy  ihould  be  told,  could  not  tell  w^he- 
"  ther  the  man  prophefied  or  lied,  or  w^he- 
**  ther  it  had  been  revealed  to  him,  or  whe- 
"  ther  he  conceited  it ;  and  if  the  thing  that 
**  he  prophefied,  or  pretended  to  prophecy, 
"  fhould  happen,  or  fomething  like  it,  among 
*'  the  multitude  of  things  that  are  daily  happen- 
**  ing,  nobody  could  again  know  whether  he 
**  foreknew  it,  or  gueffed  at  it,  or  whether  it 
**  was  accidental.  A  prophet,  therefore,  is 
"  a  charadler  ufelefs  and  unnecefTary,  and  the 
"  fafe  fide  of  the  cafe  is,  to  guard  again  ft  beino- 
*'  impofed  upon,  by  not  giving  credit  to  fuch 
"  relations." 

By  Mr.  Paine's  own  account,  he  has  not 
read  his  Bible  lately,  and  probably  will  never 
look  into  it  any  morp.  But  I  appeal  to  any  per- 
fon  who  is  in  the  habit  of  reading  it,  whether 
his  account  of  prophecy,  or  that  which  I  flaall 
give,  be  the  moje  juft.  Prophets,  in  the  fcrip- 
rure  fenfe  of  the  word,  were  men  to  whom 
God  communicated  whatever  he  intended  to 
be  delivered  to  others.  Some  of  thefe  com- 
munications 
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niunicatlons  were  moral  admonitions,  but  others 
were  diftind;,  unequivocal  annunciations  of 
future  events,  to  take  place,  either  very  foon, 
or  at  diflant  periods.  Such  are  the  prophecies 
cf  Moles,  now  in  a  date  of  fullilment,  concern- 
ing the  future  hiftory  of  the  Ifraelitifh  nation, 
their  fettlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  their 
expuhion  from  it,  and  their  difperfion  into  all 
parts  of  the  habitable  world,  previous  to  their 
final  refloration  to  it ;  thofc  of  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezskicl,  and  others,  concerning  many  parti- 
cular definite  events,  which  happened  in  their 
own  time,  as  well  as  the  future  glorious  ftate 
of  their  nation,  and  the  peaceful  and  happy 
ftate  of  the  world  in  general ;  thofe  of  Daniel 
concerning  the  fucceflion  of  the  four  great 
monarchies,  and  thofe  of  our  Saviour  concern- 
ino^  the  dedruction  of  Jerufalem  and  the  Tem- 
pie.  Let  any  perfon  of  common  difcernment 
perufe  thefe  prophecies,  and  fay  whether  they 
could  have  been  v^ritten  fo  long  before  the 
events  by  guefs  or  by  accident.  If  not  (which 
fuch  a  perfon  muft  pronounce  to  be  the  cafe) 
the  language  could  only  be  dilated  by  that 
great  Being  who  fees  all  events  in  their  moft 
remote  c^ufes,  and  therefore  are  proofs  of  di- 
vine communication. 

Som.e  parts  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  alfo 
of  the  Revelation,  are  v/ritten  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  it   is    probable    w^e    (hall  not   under- 
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fland   them  completely,  till  we  can    compare 
them  with  the  events  to  which  they  are  to  cor- 
refpond.     But  it  is  very  poflible  we  may  then 
befatisfied,   that  only  he   who  can  fee  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  could  have  defcribed  them 
even  in   that  obfcure  manner  fo   long   before- 
hand ;  and  the  rcafon  of  the  obfcurity  of  thofc 
particular  prophecies,  concerning  events  which 
are  yet  to  come,  is  pretty  obvious.    For  as  thefe 
prophecies  are  now  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who 
refpedt  them,  it  might  have  been  faid  that  they 
contributed    to   their  own  fulfilment,    by  the 
friends   of    revelation     endeavouring    to  bring 
about  the  events  predided.     However,  though 
fome  intermediate  fleps  in  the  great  train   of 
events  be  thus  obfcure,  both  the  great  outHne 
of  the  whole,  and   the    cataftrophe,  are  moil 
clearly  expreffed.     Obfcure   as  is  the  language 
of  thefe  prophecies,    they  plainly  enough  indi- 
cate a  long  period  of  great  corruption  in  chrif- 
tianity,  efpecially   by  the  rife  of  a  perfecuting 
power  within  itfelf ;  but  that  this  power,  toge- 
ther   with    all    the   temporal    powers    of    this 
world,  in  league  with  it,  is  to  be  overthrown ; 
and  that  this  will  be  a  feafon  of  great  calamity. 
Inch  as  the  world  had  never  experienced  before  ; 
that  after  this,   Chrift  will  come  in  the  clouds 
of  Heaven,  when   there  will   be   a   refurredion 
of  the  virtuous  dead,  and  a  commencement  of 
a  gJorious  and  peaceful  ilate   of  the    world  in 
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general.  After  this  will  be  the  refurreftion  of 
all  the  dead,  and  the  general  judgment.  Is  it 
conceiving  irreverently  of  the  Almighty,  and 
fuppofing  that  he  jefls  with  mankind,  when  he 
clearly  announces  to  them  events  of  this  great 
magnitude,  in  which  they  are  fo  nearly  in- 
tcrefled  ? 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER    VII. 

^he  Conclufion^ 


DEAR.    SIR, 

IT  is  amufmg  to  obferve  how  differently 
the  fame  things  imprefs  different  perfons.  Mr. 
Paine,  fpeaking  of  the  Bible  in  general,  fays 
p.  38,  '*  When  we  read  the  obfcene  flories, 
•'  the  voluptuous  debaucheries,  the  cruel  and 
**  torturous  executions,  the  unrelenting  vin- 
**  didivenefs,  with  which  more  than  half  the 
•*  Bible  is  filled,  it  would  be  more  confiflent 
"  that  we  called  it  the  word  of  a  demon,  than  ^ 
"  the  word  of  God.     It  is  a  hiftory  of  wicke4< 

"  nefs, 
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*'  nefs,  that  hath  ferved  to  corrupt  and 
"  brutahze  mankind,  and  for  my  own  part  I 
*'  fincerely  deteft  it,  as  I  deteft  every  thing 
"  that  is  cruel.  We  fcarcely  meet  with  any 
"  thing,  a  few  phrafes  excepted,  but  what  de- 
**  ferves  either  our  abhorrence  or  our  contempt, 
**  till  we  come  to  the  mifcellaneous  parts  of  the 
"  Bible." 

The  probability  is  that  I  am  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  Bible  than  Mr.  Paine,  and 
I  read  it  daily  in  the  original*,  which  is  certainly 
fome  advantage,  and  one  to  v^^hich  Mr.  Paine 
will  not  pretend.  Now  I  can  truly  fay  that 
I  read  it  with  increafing  fatisfa(flion,  and  I 
hope  with  much  advantage  in  a  moral  refpedl,  I 
do  not  confider  it  as  written  by  divine  infpira- 
tion ;  but  it  confifts  of  books  relating  to  the 
moft  important  of  all  fubjecfts,  the  hiflorical 
parts  being  written  by  perfons  well  acquainted 
with  the  events  which  they  relate,  and  the 
prophetical  parts  by  perfons  who  had  commu- 
nications with  God,  fo  as  to  deliver  the  moil 
folemn  admonitions,  or  the  moft  important 
predi(flions  in  his  name.  There  are  the  moft 
unequivocal  marks  of  the  moft  exalted  piety, 

*  It  Ihould  feem  as  if,  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Paine  had  for- 
gotten that  the  Bible  was  not  written  in  Englifli  ;  fince  as 
a  proot,  ♦'hat  fome  parts  of  it  are  "  in  poetical  meafure," 
he  quotes  our  common  vernon.     See  the  Note,  p.  40. 

H  and 
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and  the  pureft  benevolence,  in  the  writers  of 
thefe  books ;  fo  that  the  perufal  of  them  cannot 
fail  to  warm  the  heart  by  exciting  the  fame  ge- 
nerous fentiments,  with  every  thing  that  is 
truly  great  and  excellent  in  man. 

The  Bible  contains  the  hiflory  of  a  moft  re- 
markable people,  through  whom  it  has  pleafed 
God  to  make  his  principal  communications 
to  mankind;  and  being  a  truer  hiflory  than 
any  other,  it  exhibits  a  faithful  account  of  the 
vices,  as  well  as  the  virtues,  of  the  moft  dif- 
tinguifhed  perfons  in  that  nation,  as  well  as  of 
fome  in  other  nations ;  but  with  the  ftrongeft 
difapprobation  of  thofe  vices,  fo  that  thofe 
particulars  in  the  narrative  are  as  inftrudlive 
as  any  others. 

In  the  writings  of  Mofes  and  the  prophets,' 
In  the  difcourfes  of  Chrift,  and  in  the  epiftles 
of  the  apoftles,  there  is  a  dignity  and  an  autho- 
rity to  which  nothing  in  the  writings  of  any 
of  the  heathens  approaches.  Even  Socrates 
and  Plato  are  cold  and  dry,  when  compared 
with  them.  The  writings  of  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophers  contain  but  little  of  what  man  is 
moft  interefted  to  know.  Whereas  the  fcrip- 
tures  leave  nothing  unknown,  that  is  of 
much  importance  for  man  to  be  acquainted 
with.  They  give  the  moft  fatisfailory  view  of 
the  whole    condu<ft    of  providence  with    re- 

fpcd 
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fped  to  this  life,  Co  as  to  enable  men  under 
all  events,  profperous  or  adverfe,  to  live  with 
fatisfadlion,    and  to   die  with   confidence   and 
joy,  in  the  firmeft   belief  of  a  future   ftate  of 
retribution.     Whereas  all  that  Mr.  Paine  fays, 
p.  150,  is,  "  that  the  power  which  gave  him 
**  exiftence  is  able  to  continue  it,  and  that  it 
"  appears  more  probable  to  him  that  he  fhall 
*'  continue    to  exifl  hereafter,    than    that  he 
**  fhould  have  had  exiftence,  as  he  now  has,  be- 
"  fore  that  exiftence  began,"  which  certainly 
affords  him  no  real  ground  of  expe<5tation  at 
all.     For  what  was  the  probability  of  his  re- 
ceiving exiftence  before  he  had  any  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  there  are,  in  my  opinion, 
no  writings  whatever,  that  are  at  all  compara- 
be  to  the  fcriptures  for  their  moral  tendency, 
in  giving  juft  views  of  the  attributes  and  pro- 
vidence of  God,  .or  in  adding  to  the  dignity 
of  man,  fitting  him  for  the  difcharge  of  his 
duty  in  this  life,  and  making  him  a  proper 
fubjed:  of  another  and  better  ftate  of  being, 
of  which  it  gives  him  the  cleareft  information 
and  the  moft  fatisfadory  evidence.  I  own,  I 
am  at  a  lofs  for  words  to  exprefs  my  venera- 
tion for  thofe  books  for  which  Mr.  Paine  ex- 
prefles  the  greateft  contempt.  Let  thofe  who 
are  beft  acquainted  with  them  judge  between 
us, 

1  fliall 
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I  fhall  be  happy  if  thefe  obfcrvations  on 
this  work  of  Mr.  Paine's  gives  you  any  fatis- 
faction,  and  am. 


Dear  Sir, 

Your's  fincerely, 

J.  PRIESTLEY. 

>Jorthumberland  in  America, 
Oiiober  27,  1794. 


THE    END. 
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